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“The cleverest authors contribute of their best to Harper's Youre 
Provix, and the most famous artists lend their pencils te its embellish- 
meut.”"—New York Journal of Commerce. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Intusrraten Wrek_y For Bors anp GIRLS. 


The number for March 12th contains the conclusion of the story, 
* Black Spirits and White,” 6y Ricuarp Matcotm JOHNSTON + the 
tiel fth instalment of “ Captain Polly” ; and a short story, entitled 
* Caught in the Ice.’ with an illustration by CHarLes GRraHa©M. 

JosreH Donocucr, the cighteen-uear-old champion skater, is the 
subject of a sketch which is accompanied by his portrait. 

Dr. Watson L. SavaGE contributes his second paper on the sub- 
ject of “* How can I get the Best of the Doctor 2?” ; 

The principal illustvation is * The Latest Novel,” from the pau- 
ing by J. G. Brown, N.A. 


liarpeer’s YouNG Proriy, $200 per YeAR, 


specimen copy sent on application. 
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An Jursraaten Supprement is issued gratuitously with this 
nwuber of Warren's WEEKLY. 


In the next number of Harren’s WEEKLY will be begun a new 
story, entitled 


‘‘A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES,” 
BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. A. ROGERS. 








THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


f hae tone and temper of President HARRISON’S 
inaugural address are admirable, and the impres- 
sion of sincerity and moderation, yet not without 
clearness of view and vigor of conviction, is very 
agreeable. The address has been received with gen- 
eral satisfaction, and mainly because it promises no 
radical departure from the course of the administra- 
tion of Mr. CLEVELAND. It was said contemptuously 
at the beginning of the late administration that its 
chief merit lay in following its predecessor and in 
not seriously disturbing the situation. But it is high 
praise of any administration that it does not change 
the existing order merely for the sake of change. 
President HARRISON speaks of the chief public ques- 
tions positively but temperately. He is a Repub- 
lican, but remembering that the President is the head 
of a nation as well as of a party, there is no mere 
partisan tone in his address, no exultation, no unfair 
assumption or innuendo. He holds that protection 
is the wise and historic policy under which the coun- 
try has greatly prospered, but he states it as CLAY 
and the Whigs understood it, and points out that the 
open adhesion to the policy by those in the Southern 
States who believe it to be the best for the country 
would tend to the happy solution of the race ques- 
tion. This is done in a manner entirely respectful 
to those who differ, without vituperation and without 
extravagance. 

President HARRISON says that he will have no spe- 
cial sectional policy. This is but reasonable, for this 
is a country of equal laws and equal obligations, and 
the common welfare can be promoted only by uni- 
versal obedience to law. He states unanswerably 
the fundamental truth that a community which ha- 
bitually and deliberately violates essential laws sane- 
tions disorder and invites revolution. If the intelli- 
gent and substantial part of a community defies the 
law which provides for the exercise.of equal consti- 
tutional and legal rights, it inculeates upon the igno- 
rant and dangerous classes a lesson which will recoil 
frightfully upon the teacher. The President makes 
no practical application of this truth, which is pro- 
foundly suggestive. But he speaks of the power of 
Congress to control the election of its members as one 
to be exercised upon proper occasion. Party success, 
he says, achieved by any kind of fraud, which in- 
cludes, although the President does not mention 
them, ‘‘ floaters in blocks of five,” ‘‘ soap,” tissue bal- 
iots, inequitable election laws, and terrorism, is neces- 
sarily hurtful and evanescent. These are undeniable 
truths, and to be carefully pondered. But President 
HARRISON does not say, even if he means to imply, 
that Congressional control of elections in the States 
would draw out the vote in the Southern States 
which is now, for various reasons, withheld, or hasten 
in any degree a general good understanding. He 
urges patriotism and the moderation of party spirit, 
the holding of differing opinions with mutual respect, 
and frank acquiescence in the decision of the ballot- 
box. All this is wise and timely, and his own heed 
of it in executive administration would commend the 
President to universal confidence. President Har- 
RISON regards a surplus as aserious evil, holding that 
expenditure should be made with economy, and only 
upon public necessity, and that wastefulness, prodi- 
gality, or favoritism in public expenditure is crim- 
inal. But while he would use the present surplus to 
complete a navy, encourage American steam-ship 
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lines, and develop trade with South America, he men- 
tions no plan for reducing a surplus, saying only that 
he believes it can be done without breaking down the 
protective tariff. But spending a surplus will not 
promote economy, and, as all experience and reason 
prove, will but stimulate the wastefulness, prodigal- 
ity, and favoritism which he brands as criminal. 

Of reform in the civil service President HARRISON 
says little. He states that heads of departments as 
well as other officers-will be expected to enforce the 
existing law, which covers perhaps a fifth of the gov- 
ernment employés. The President’s tenacity upon 
this point alone would accomplish much, for faithful 
regard to his own words would require the appoint- 
ment by him of firm friends of reform to the heads of 
offices to which the law applies. His remarks upon 
this subject, however, evidently contemplate much 
change in the service. He says that honorable party 
activity will not be esteemed by him a disqualifica- 
tion for public employment. But for the great part 
of such employment it is certainly not a qualification. 
The President undoubtedly speaks sincerely in say- 
ing that he hopes to do something to advance the 
reform. But he would have already advanced it 
greatly had he said that no honest and efficient em- 
ployé who respects the political proprieties of his 
position need fear removal. An assurance of this 
kind, which would have given confidence to honest 
and quiet public employés, would have been in itself 
reform. Yet there has been so much futile profes- 
sion and promise upon this subject that President 
Harrison's deprecation of his probable ability to do 
much has the merit of moderating expectation. His 
course will be judged by none more fairly and con- 
siderately than by those who believe in reform, not 
as a means of securing party advantage, but as a pol- 
icy to promote the general welfare. President Har- 
RISON will not expect, of course, that he can do what 
the Republican party has ceaselessly denounced Pre- 
sident CLEVELAND for doing, without encountering 
quite as strong a condemnation. The address treats 
our foreign relations in an exceedingly reasonable, 
firm, and friendly manner, and a policy truly in ac- 
cord with the President’s remarks would be univer- 
sally sustained by all fair-minded Americans. An 
inaugural address remarkable for simplicity, dignity, 
moderation, and evident honesty ends i» a strain 
worthy of this memorable year. Lifting his eyes 
from the dazzling spectacle of our material prosperity, 
the President says, in a spirit which is that of the 
purest and best Americanism, that we will ‘‘ crown 
with highest honor the State that has most promoted 
education, virtue, justice, and patriotism among the 
people.” President HarrRison’s administration be- 
gins with the hearty good wishes of all his patriotic 
fellow-citizens, whether they supported or opposed 
him at the polls. 


THE selection of the President's cabinet was the 
subject of more violent contention than that of any 
other President. The demands of States and factions 
were so. incessant and vociferous that there was gen- 
eral apprehension that a cabinet might be imposed 
upon him by intrigue and clamor, rather than select- 
ed by his own unbiassed judgment of expediency. 
But the President kept his own counsel heroically, 
and whatever the motives or the influences which 
governed him, the cabinet must be judged upon its 
merits. Two of its members only are generally 
known to the country—Mr. BLAINE and Mr. WINDOM. 
Upon any theory of party government Mr. BLAINE 
was a necessary choice for a President who did not 
hold him to be personally objectionable. He is un- 
doubtedly the most popular Republican leader, and 
certainly he is the chief representative of the policy, 
the spirit, and the tendency of the Republican can- 
vass before the election. If to these considerations 
be added his long experience in public life, his selec- 
tion is certainly not surprising. It is true that a 
powerful and important body of Republicans deeply 


. regret his prominence in the party, and profoundly 


distrust him, but they acquiesce in his appointment 
as a party necessity, believing that his exclusion from 
the cabinet would have produced a disastrous breach 
in the party. 

Mr. WINDOM was a conspicuous Senator sixteen or 
seventeen years ago. He was a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination in 1880, and was Secretary 
of the Treasury during GARFIELD’s short administra- 
tion. In that position he had little opportunity; but 
he made an excellent impression, and after careful 
inquiry he cordially approved the reformed system 
of selection for minor appointments in the customs 
service before it was sanctioned by law and while it 
yet depended wholly upon Executive favor. Of the 
other members of the cabinet, Mr. WANAMAKER, the 
Postmaster-General, because of recent discussions, is 
the most conspicuous. He is in no sense a leader of 
the party, and before the late election he had been 
unknown in political life. We have stated frankly 
the reasons why his appointment must be deeply re- 
gretted. They are not affected by the fact that he is 
undoubtedly a man of great executive ability and of 
kindly and generous impulses. It was not for these 
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reasons that he was appointed. We shall certainly £ 
judge candidly his administration of the Post-office, 
and shall gladly commend all the wise energy and 
efliciency that he may display. Moreover, we have 
no grounds for supposing that he sought the appoint- 
ment. But its reason is none the less to be deplored. 
General Tracy, of Brooklyn, the Secretary of the 
Navy, is favorably known in this neighborhood as a 
gallant soldier of the Union, a man of high personal 
character, and of unquestionable ability and distinc- 
tion asa lawyer. He is a very much more satisfac- 
tory representative of New York Republicanism than 
Mr. PLatr. The other members of the cabinet have 
all a local political or professional distinction, and 
their appointment opens to them great opportunities, 
and to use them effectively will severely test their 
powers. 

There is no reason to suppose that President Har- 
"RISON proposes to surrender his position as the re- 
sponsible head of the administration, and the im- 
pression that he has made already is that of a self- 
possessed, moderate, and conservative man, whose 
moderation will be probably sustained by his advis- 
ers. If it were generally believed that the Jingo 
spirit would dominate the cabinet there would be a 
great deal of uneasiness. But this disposition is not 
supposed to be that of the President, in whose inau- 
gural address there is not only no sign of it, but a 
tone wholly and decisively opposed to it. There is 
undoubtedly plenty of the Jingo spirit in the country, 
but it does not overbear the national good sense, and 
it is not characteristic of the Republican party. In- 
deed the spirit of the President’s treatment of foreign 
affairs in his inaugural address is entirely harmoni- 
ovs with that of Secretary BAYARD. ‘‘Calmness, jus- 
tice, and consideration should characterize our diplo- 
macy,” says President Harrison. ‘*The offices of 
an intelligent diplomacy and of friendly arbitration 
in proper cases should be adequate to the peaceful ad- 
justment of all international difficulties.” That isa 
peculiarly wise and American declaration, and it de- 
scribes the spirit in which Mr. BAYARD has conducted 
our foreign relations. It has been a course without 
bluster or swagger, but it has surrendered neither the 
true national honor nor interest. We see no reason 
to doubt that President HARRISON will pursue a sim- 
ilar course. Upon the whole, it is plain, we think, 
that he will be master in the cabinet. He is a very 
different man from General GARFIELD, and the dif- 
ference is of a kind which justifies the feeling that 
we express. Contrasted with GARFIELD’S amiable 
and brilliant effusiveness, General HARRISON is reti- 
cent and undemonstrative. But in the event of a 
difference between him and the Secretary of State, 
the Senate would probably incline toward the Presi- 
dent. We know no reason, however, to anticipate 
differences, and what we have said of the President 
is no less true of the cabinet, that its conduct will be 
judged, by independent observers at least, solely upon 
its merits. 








MOTLEY’S LETTERS. 

THE letters of the historian MOTLEY, which are just 
published by the HarprErs, have all the variety and 
ardor and charm which would be expected from the 
historian of the Dutch Republic. He wrote with a 
sympathetic warmth and fulness of detail, with the 
lively humor, fine observation, and tender feeling 
which give such vivid reality to his historical works, 
but also with a freedom and sense of complete cam- 
araderie which are naturally less apparent upon the 
more careful historic page. MOTLEY had an exquisite 
sensitiveness of nature, which gave him the keenest 
appreciation. and enjoyment of life,and he had also 
the proud courage and independence of the gentleman, 
and the blended qualities often flamed out in passion- 
ate vehemence of expression. The letters now pub- 
lished, however, show these characteristics only in 
their pleasantest, not in their controversial, aspects. 
In the correspondence from Vienna during our civil 
war, when he could not tear his mind from the ab- 
sorbing theme, the absolute and uncompromising 
nature of his convictions is strikingly revealed. There 
is no more graphic and valuable contemporaneous 
record than they afford of the earnestness and vigor 
of the Union sentiment at that time. It cannot be 
said that the most scholarly circles of American life 
were indifferent to the great struggle, for it is from 
those circles that the most permanent, because the 
most sympathetic, compreheusive, and profound, ex- 
pression of that sentiment has proceeded. 

But the variety of the MOTLEY correspondence is 
delightful. Its swift, bright sketches of travel, and 
details of Russian, German, and Italian life, its 
crowded gallery of portraits of the most famous Eng- 
lish society when it was full of historic figures, ‘‘s 
glimpses of court circles, with its constant view of the 
devoted student and author suddenly rising into 
fame, are very engaging and interesting. The dis- 
closure of the historian’s intimacy with BIsMARCK, 
which began at the German university and continued 
to the end of MOTLEY’s life, will be surprising to many 
readers, who will find in the American's letters a 
domestic picture of the German statesman which is 
not elsewhere accessible. MOTLEY’s quick eye, pic- 
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turesque phrase, and instinctive appreciation make 
all the personal descriptions—and the volumes are full 
of them—like flashes of light upon the people whom 
he meets. At Varzin, when BISMARCK’s renown was 
at its height, MoTLEy tries to make his greatness real, 
and BIsMARCK laughingly responds. So in London 
when he questions PALMERSTON, then an ajd man, 
how he does his trying work, the Prime - Minister 
jauntily turns the question aside by treating it as a 
mere mattér of routine. 

MOTLEY was twice American Minister, first in Aus- 
tria, then in England. But one of his greatest ser- 
vices to his country was performed while he was yet 
a private citizen. He was in England, in the full 
flush of his fame, flattered on all sides and univer- 
sally sought, both for his celebrity and for his social 
charm, when our civil war began, and English society, 
the London clubs and drawing-rooms, were strongly 
and contemptuously hostile to the Union cause, 
MOTLEY, thoroughly equipped for the purpose, used 
all his social prestige to correct the curious ignorance 
of the English upon the subject, and summed up 
clearly and conclusively the great argument for the 
Union in two letters to the London Times, which was 
venomously inimical to the American cause. No 
American in Europe was so situated and so fitted to 
instruct European opinion, and he nobly seized and 
improved his opportunity. There was no hesitation, 
no evasion, no sophistry. He was never so intensely 
American as then, and in himself, no less than in his 
high intelligence and special knowledge, he was our 
triumphant advocate. These volumes of MOTLEY’s 
intimate letters, revealing ‘‘the unbought grace” of 
the man, his fond and affectionate domesticity, as 
well as his shrewd observation and fascinating por- 
trayal of the panorama that passed before his eyes, 
will acquaint his countrymen with. the delightful per- 
sonality of a man who has been known hitherto only 
as the famous historian. 





A HISTORIC EVENT. 


THERE has seldom been a more sudden and striking 
turn in the fortunes of a leader and his cause than 
that which has recently occurred in the estimate of 
Mr. PARNELL and the Irish question. The deadly 
antipathy of characteristic English opinion to Ireland 
and the Irish leaders culminated in the Times's pre- 
sentation of ‘‘ Parnellism and Crime,” which was re- 
garded by that opinion as substantially true. Mr. 
PARNELL’S guilt, once established before a competent 
and trusted tribunal, would have discredited the Irish 
cause beyond present recovery. The scene was set 
for that purpose. In the eyes of England and the 
world the trial began. It drew nearer and nearer to 
the vital point. But just as that point was reached 
the entire scheme of the Times shivered, collapsed, 
and fell. Its chief witness, a panic-stricken and con- 
fessed perjurer, fled by night and killed himself. Tory 
England was forced to acknowledge that the ecrimi- 
nal accusation of Mr. PARNELL, which it had accepted 
as undoubtedly true, was the invention of a notorious 
forger, and that the man whom, with his cause, it 
was waiting to brand with infamy, was absolutely 
untouched, while the authority and standing of the 
Times were ruined. 

In the midst of the excitement of the astounding 
disclosure, which wrung from the Times an unwill- 
ing and unhandsome apology, Mr. PARNELL, whom it 
had sought to destroy, appeared, pale and tranquil, in 
the witness box, and quietly denied--England and the 
world believing—the authenticity of the letters, his 
simple word accepted as the truth. A little later, in 
the House of Commons, with an adverse majority of 
a hundred, the greatest of living Englishmen, with a 
large body of his friends and supporters, rose and 
bowed respectfully to Mr. PARNELL as he entered 
quietly and unmoved, the hall ringing with such 
cheers and enthusiasm as it has seldom heard. - Then, 
without allusion to the scene or to the extraordinary 
events which had occasioned it, still pale and tran- 
quil, Mr. PARNELL, fully equal to the crowning hour 
of his career, spoke a few words, so wise, so temper- 
ate, and so timely that they completed in every gen- 
erous and candid English mind the impression of sin- 
cere and unstained devotion to a great cause which 
the sudden and total failure of the prosecution had 
begun. The scene in Parliament must become his- 
torical, and the figure of the Irish leader, cold and 
passive, as it always seems, becomes more striking 
than that of any of his predecessors, from the very 
absence of the qualities which are held to be distinc- 
tive of his countrymen. 

England, he said in substance, can grant all that 
Ireland asks without losing in the least degree the 
power completely to protect her own empire. He 
has said it before, but never before when it was heard 
with respect or the slightest confidence. When 
speaking before this night he had ‘been regarded as 
a reckless demagogue conniving at dastardly crimes. 
But now all this belief had been overthrown, and 
from the furnace lighted to consume him he had 
emerged unscathed. In the long history of Irish 
misrule, suffering, and sorrow pleading with England 
for friendship and justice, there is no more impres- 
Sive and significant incident. It must have a pro- 
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found and lasting and happy effect upon the cause 
of home rule. It must necessarily beget a tolerance 
and patience which have been hitherto unknown, 
and stimulate a spirit of candor and fair play which 
will lead to results most fortunate for both countries. 


MARY LOUISE BOOTH. 


THE death of Miss Bootn, the editor of HARPER’s BAZAR 
since its establishment more than twenty years ago, has 
elicited a general expression of respect, which shows how 
highly and justly she was appreciated. She was a woman 
of strong character as well as of unusual literary accom- 
plishment—a character which was illustrated by profound 
and intelligent interest in the welfare of women, united 
with a thorough independence, in preference of the usual 
methods by which that welfare is songht to be promoted. 
With strong convictions and a gift of forcible expression, a 
woman whose work necessarily associated her much with 
men, although she asserted clearly and quietly exercised 
what she held to be her rights as a woman, she was indis- 
posed to agitate the question of rights, doubting whether 
another were not a wiser way. 

For her especial editorial task she was peculiarly fitted 
by her literary tastes and training. She had no spirit of 
controversy, and the literary atmosphere of the BAZAR from 
the beginning illustrates her own temperament, unvexed 
by storms or currents of dispute, mild, equable, serene. 
No publication of the kind has maintained so high a‘stand- 
ard as the Bazar under her management, bringing not only 
its particular technical service to every household, but also 
an intellectual impulse and moral cheer. Miss Boortn’s 
abilities were early shown by the eagerness and variety of 
her studies, and she soon made her facility available by a 
great variety of translations from the French, among which 
an. English version of HENRI MarTIN’s History of France was 
the most important and elaborate. Of this work four. vol- 
umes were published, and also the translation of the com- 
plete abridgment made by the author. Her translation of 
GaspPaRIn’s Uprising of a Great People, published at the 
beginning of the civil war, was one of the chief literary 
events of that tremendous time; and her History of the City 
of New York is an excellent condensed. narrative. Miss 
BooTH maintained a friendly correspondence with distin- 





_ guished French authors, and her home was long the scene 


of literary assemblies which recalled the salons of Paris. 

In her death her immediate editorial associates suffer a 
loss which cannot be replaced. Thé gentle dignity, the 
friendly sympathy, the perfect courtesy and earnest inter- 
est, which marked her daily intercourse at the office are 
pleasant to remember, so that the darkening void of her 
departure becomes happily. a perspective of tender light. 
She was always kindly, considerate, unassuming. With the 
constant coming of the paper which she edited, her name 
also came noiselessly to thousands of households, which 
learned to look upon it as the name of a friend. “They will 
hear with sorrow thatthe unseen but familiar friend is 
gone, and they will long cherish, with her personal com- 
panions, the memory of a true woman, and of a faithful, 
blameless, and devoted life. 





A CHARACTERISTIC LAST OFFICIAL ACT. 


THE last important official act: of President CLEVELAND 
was very characteristic. Few Presidents have used the 
veto power oftener or more effectively, and never more 
wisely than in this final instance. Unable honestly to ap- 
prove the bill for distributing some of the surplus under 
the pretext of repaying the direct tax collected under the 
act, of August 5, 1861, he returned the bill to Congress with 
a message admirable in tone and conclusive in argument. 
Mr. Epmunps, the Republican leader of the Senate, and its 
most profound constitutional lawyer, was gne of the nine 
Senators who voted to sustain the veto. 

The tax was levied and collected by due authority, and 
its proceeds were expended for public purposes by the same 
authority, and not only can the money not be returned con- 
stitutionally to those who paid it, but it would not be con- 
tended that unnecessary revenues could be raised constitu- 
tionally for the purpose of such distribution. As President 
CLEVELAND said in his message, the bill does not appropri- 
ate money to pay any public debt, or in any honest inter- 
pretation to provide for the common defence or the general 
welfare, but is a “sheer bald gratuity bestowed either 
upon States or individuals.” This last message of the late 
President is well worthy of attentive consideration as an 
illustration of the faithful, truthful, able, and efficient man- 
ner in which he discharged his duty. 

The Presidential office may well be maintained if only 
because of the immense value of the veto power. No great 
power of the Executive has been less abused or more bene- 
ficially exercised. Mr. CLEVELAND made frequent use of 
it, and in its application to private pension bills he was 
thought somewhat to have cheapened it. But those ve- 
toes were illnstrations not only of the conscientious thor- 
onghuess of his official action, but they exposed the reck- 
less legislation of Congress and demonstrated the practical 
wisdom of such a check. It will be happy for the country 
if the new President shall sliow in his great office the same 
ability, fidelity, intelligence, and patriotism which are dis- 
played in the veto messages of his predecessor. 





THE CITY CIVIL. SERVICE. 


HAVING submitted to the Mayor its fifth annual report, 
the members of the Supervisory Board of the Municipal 
Civil Service of New York, Messrs. EVERETT P. WHEELER, 
E. L. GoDKIN, and E. RANDOLPH ROBINSON, have resigned 
at the Mayor’s request. It has been the singular good for- 
tune of this reform—to which much of its rapid progress is 
due—that it has been intrusted at the outset to those who 
had an intelligent and hearty faith in it. The National 
Commission was organized with Mr. DorMAN B. Eaton as 
its practical head. ‘The State Commission of New York 
was composed by Governor CLEVELAND of faithful and 
energetic friends of reform, with Mr. JoHN Jay as chair- 
man. In Massachusetts the State Board has been of the 
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same character, so that the reformed system began at all 
these points under most favorable auspices. 

Nowhere, however, did the prospect of reform seem less 
promising than in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 
Yet the happy fact that Mr. Low was Mayor secured to 
Brooklyn an efficient and honest administration of the new 
system, and in New York Mayor Epson, with his successors 
Mr. GRACE and Mr. HEWITT, have co-operated heartily in 
the establishinent of the reform. But the demonstration 
in the very centre of the worst abuses of the spoils system 
that the reform was perfectly practicable and salutary has 
been mainly due to the gentlemen whom we have named, 
and who now, after five years of constant, diligent, and 
efficient service, rendered without any compensation, have 
retired. ; 

Their service has been a signal and very unusual illus- 
tration of public spirit upon the most nupromising field. 
It has been a service valuable in proportion to its difficulty, 
and possible only to great sagacity, knowledge, and persist- 
ence. In the hands of men who had not the especial equip- 
ment of these gentlemen, the result would: have been the 
total and ludicrous discredit of the reformed system, Any- 
thing but success would have been a damaging blow to 
the reform, and success was possible only to resolution, in- 
telligence, and tenacity. The work can be continued effi- 
ciently only by Commissioners of the same spirit, and if 
the gentlemen whom the Mayor has selected shall serve the 
cause of honest government with the same zeal and know- 
ledge and success which their predecessors have displayed, 
they in turn will be entitled to the same public gratitude, 





PERSONAL. 


Ponpita Ramasat, the educated Hindoo woman who came to 
this country to raise money for a home in Bombay where child 
widows of the higher castes might be educated, obtained about 
$20,000 in subscriptions, and the promise of an income of 85000 
a year for a period of ten years. 

—The personal bereavement which Mr. Wittram D. Howsetts 
has suffered in the death of his eldest daughter, Winirren, is 
one that has excited the keen sympathy of his many friends. This 
young lady had been an invalid for a number of years, but all who 
know the depth and tenderness of the attachment which grows 
out of the sedulous nursing of a fragile life will appreciate the 
poignancy of the grief which attends its close. 

—The Rev. Josep Cook in some recent Monday lectures found 
occasion to make several references to he Capitals of Spanish 
America (Harper & Brorners), by Witt1am Everoy Curtis. He 
designated it as “this superb book of travels,” and commended it 
as worthy of the most careful study. 

—Rev. Dr. E. G. Rostxson will resign the Presidency of Brown 
University at the close of the present college year. He is seventy- 
four years old, but retains full physical and mental vigor, and his 
only reason for desiring to retire is that he thinks it would be bet- 
ter for the college to have a younger man in his place. He is 
willing, however, to retain the professorships of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy and of Natural Theology. Dr. Roninson was 
graduated at Brown in 1838 and at Newton in 1842, and preached 
for several years in the South. Then he became ‘a professor in 
the Covington (Kentucky) Theological Seminary, but was driven 
from there by the antislavery agitation, and went to the Rochester 
Theological Seminary. He was elected President of Brown in 
1872. 

—Congressman Samuget J. Ranpaty has been mustered into the 
Grand Army at Philadelphia, a provisional Post representing 
Grorce S. MeapeE Post, and with Congressman WiLttaM Warner, 
of Kansas, Commander-in-chief of the Grand Army, as Com- 
mander, being organized for the purpose. The muster was one 
of the finest ever witnessed by the order, and was attended by 
prominent members from all over the country. Although a Con- 
gressman during the war, Mr. Ranpa.y was also a member of the 
Philadelphia City Troop, and served on two oceasions—during the 
first three months of the war, and again in 1863, when the Con- 
federates invaded Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

—Colonel J. T. Norra, who is known as “ the Nitrate King,” or 
“South American Monte Cristo,” is dazzling London by the mag- 
nificence of his entertaining, the cost of a fancy-dress ball which 
he recently gave being estimated at $75,000. And vet the Colonel 
(his title is new, and was acquired through becoming the head of 
a volunteer regiment) was thirty years ago a workman in an agri- 
cultural implement factory at Leeds. He was sent to South 
America to put up machinery for his employers, obtained control 
of vast nitrate beds by government concession, and made his mill- 
ions. He now lives at a beautiful country place in Kent, Eng- 
land, and is at the head of many money-making ventures. 

—The grave of Mary Wasuinaton, the mother of the first 
President, is in a sad state of neglect at Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
and there is danger of its being sold at auction, with the twelve 
acres of ground that once formed the old homestead. 

—Dr. Atvan Tatcort, of Guilford, Connecticut, a member of 
the Yale class of 1828, and one of the oldest of her alumni, has 
given the college $25,000 to endow a professorship of Greek. 

—A cellar full of good cider proved very handy for quenching 
a fire that broke out in Epwarp Bu1ss’s house at Brimfield, Massa- 
chusetts, during the recent cold spell, the pump being frozen itp. 

—Mrs. Artuur Post, daughter of the late General James Waps- 
wort, of Geneseo, New York, sister of ex-Congressman Jamrs 
W. Wapsworts, and widow of a New York city gentleman, has 
just been married in London to A. H. Swira-Barry, member of 
Parliament for Huntingdon. She was once a belle in New York 
society, and her marriage was something of a surprise to many of 
her friends on this side of the water. . ; 

—Wanrren B. B. Wescorrt and Jang F. Trurwan have just been 
married at Saratoga, aithough they were lovers forty years ago. 
At that time Mr. Wescorr proved recreant, and married a rich 
widow, when Miss Taurman brought a successful breach of prom- 
ise suit against him, but refused to accept the damages awarded 
her. Wescorr became a widower not long ago, and he has rewon 
his old love, although the couple are respectively seventy and sixty 
years old, : : dl 

—A hnge and once noted painting, called “Christ Rejected, 
and which represented Christ before Pilate, has been unearthed at 
Indianapolis among the effects of a man named Tayzor, who was 
once associated with P.T. Barnum. It was painted in 1822 by 
WitiaM Denzap, an American artist and playwright, and created 
quite a sensation while being shown about the country, in much 
the same way that Munkacsy’s pictures have been in the present 
day. 

—Isaac Murpny, who has for several years ridden more winning 
horses than any other jockey, receives $10,000 9, year from his 
employer, “ Lucky” Batpwin, and makes about $6000 more by 
riding outside mounts. He does not drink, swear, lie, or bet, and 
is said to have better control of his horse than any-other rider. 
He is worth about $50,000, and owns a small farm near Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, where he lives with his family when the racing 
season is over. 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON'S 
INAUGURATION. 

Presipent Harrison was inaugurated ov as wet 
and miserable a day as Washington has seen for 
a long time. It had been raining steadily for 
three days, and with very little interruption for 
ten days. On the 4th of March the capital woke 
up in the confident hope that at last the sun 
would consent to shine. An officer of the Wea- 


ther Bureau had promised that it would not rain _ 


after eight o'clock in the morning, and even if 
there had not been a favorable prediction it 
would have been rational to hope for better wea- 
ther after so much marrow-searching dampness. 
It rained, however, and rained all day. It was a 
fine, elusive, penetrating rain. It worked its way 
under the most cunningly arranged protectives. 
Umbrellas furnished not the slightest obstacle to 
it. Their owners found their clothes and their 
faces steaming with moisture. They carried their 
umbrellas for their pains, and were no better off 
than those who trudged through the pelting storm 
without those luxuries. There was as great a 
difference between their inauguration days as 
there is between the politics of the new and the 
retiring Presidents. The 4th of March four years 
ago was one of the glorious days of a climate 
which establishes its reputation by its exceptions. 
The sun shone from morning until night. The 
air was as balmy as May, and the trees and lawns 
were merry with singing birds. Men and women 
who are this year suffering from colds caught on 
the wet inauguration day sat all through the re- 
view of four years ago in the open air and with- 
out overcoats or wraps. 

The streets were crowded, however, notwith- 
standing the weather. The multitudes that at- 
tend these ceremonies increase with the years. 
There were more people in Washington this year 
than there have ever been before on a similar 
occasion, and there were more troops in the pro- 
cession. The people poured into the capital from 
ail parts of the country, and filled the vantage- 
points from which they might see the great pa- 
geant. To ove looking down from a second-story 
window, Pennsylvania Avenue was lined with rows 
of shining wet umbrellas, while behind these was 
struggling humanity trying to make its way 
through the street. It was one of the best na- 
tured and best managed of crowds. The police 
arrangements were excellent, and the special con- 
stables performed their duties. manfully. But 
what made this waiting crowd differ from all 
crowds that had waited before it, was the fact 
that it did not overflow the curb-stone and ob- 
struct the roadway. It was difficult at first to 
understand the well-preserved alignment of the 
two first ranks of people on the opposite sides of 
the street. The secret consisted in the fact that 
a long line of disused field-telegraph cable stretch- 
ed from one end of the avenue to the other, on 
each siile, so that the sidewalks were fenced 
in. 

From early in the morning until nearly noon 
the patient people waited, soaked with rain, push- 
ed about and trodden upon by anxious neighbors, 
Occasionally a belated military or civic body would 
make its way to its place of formation, and with 
such incidents and with their own wit the people 
kept themselves amused until the regular show 
of the day began. 

At ten o’clock General Harrison and Mr. Mor- 
TON went to Willard’s, where they expected to meet 
Mr. Cievetanp. There was a mistake, however, 
both as to the custom of meeting at this place 
and as to the understanding; for while the Presi- 
dent-elect was at Willard’s at ten, Mr. CLEVELAND 
was expecting him at the White House at eleven. 
When it finally dawned upon the committee of 
Senators that Mr. CLEVELAND was not intending 
to go to Willard’s, the carriages were ordered, 
and General Harrison, accompanied by Senators 
Hoar and CocxreLt, and Mr. Morton with Sen- 
ator CcLtom, went to the White House, where 
they found the President and his cabinet waiting 
for them in the Blue Room. 

Ata little before eleven the party started from 
the White House, Mr. Cuevetanp and Mr. Har- 
nison with Senators Hoar and CockrE.t in a ba- 
rouche drawn by four brown horses, and Mr. Mor- 
Ton and Senator Cuttom in a barouche drawn by 
four gray horses. The escort down the avenue 
to the Capitol consisted of General Beaver and his 
aides, the regular troops, the District of Columbia 
militia,and the veterans of the Seventieth Indiana, 
General Harrison’s old regiment. These were 
his personal escort. They all wore brown over- 
coats and Derby hats, Some of them had empty 
sleeves, and nearly all of them showed scars of 
the war. 

As this preliminary procession moved down the 
avenue there were cheers from one end of the line 
to the other, but nothing could make the exhibi- 
tion anything but sombre. The crowd was good- 
natured, but it was very wet—so damp, indeed, that 
the misery of clinging garments appealed sadly 
to the éye, while the soaked drum-heads gave 
forth a muffled sound and suggested a funeral. 
The gaudy cotton decorations of the houses were 
in a most lamentable condition. The colors had 
run into each other, and were as indefinite and 
bedraggled as if they had never represented pa- 
triotic designs or enjoyed the virtue of freshness. 

Part way down the avenue a man rushed out of 
the crowd on the sidewalk and made his way 
toward the President’s carriage, but the police 
were on the lookout for cranks and dangerous 
persons, and this one was speedily seized and 
thrust back among the crowd. No other unplea- 
sant incident marred the journey of the party. 
When the party at last reached the Capitol, Mr. 
CLEVELAND went to the President’s Room and 
signed three appropriation bills awaiting him; 
Mr. Haraison and Mr. Morton went to the Vice- 
President’s Room. 

Meanwhile a brilliant company was gradually 
filling up the Senate-Chamber. Outside, the rain 
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might pour and the gray clouds might shut out 
the sun, but they could not interfere with the 
warmth and glow within, nor dim the lustre of 
uniforms and gowns. There is no episode of an 
inauguration more effective in color or more in- 
teresting in a way than that which takes place 
in the Senate-Chamber when the Vice-President 
assumes his office. For a few moments there 
are gathered together in a small room all the 
best-known men of the Federal government. Its 
executive, legislative, and judicial departments 
are fully represented, while the President is sup- 
ported by the leading officers of the army and 
navy. The official life of the capital is further 
illustrated by the diplomatic corps in full court 
dress, All these are on the platform at the east 
front of the building when the Presideut is in- 
augurated, but their brilliancy and identity are 
swallowed up in the more impressive assemblage 
of the people. As the morning wore on, distin- 
guished men who have the privilege of the Senate 
floor began to come in. There was the venerable 
HannrpaL Hamutn, himself inaugurated Vice- 
President twenty-eight vears before. Mr. Hamiin 
sat next to the chairs that were to be occupied 
by Mr. CLeveLanp and Mr. Harrison. Mr. Buaine 
was also an early comer. General ScHorix.p, the 
head of the army, and General SHerman, were also 
present. As distinguished persons entered the 
Chamber there were occasional outbursts of ap- 
plause, and the Senators were as eager watchers 
for their visitors as were the people in the crowd- 
ed galleries. In the President's gallery there 
were three seats filled with the families and rela- 
tives of the incoming Chief Magistrate and of Mr. 
Morton. The seat reserved for Mr. CLEVELAND’s 
family was not occupied. This was in keeping 
with the plan determined upon by the retiring 
President, which was evidently based upon the 
theory that the ceremonies of the 4th of March 
are inaugural and not valedictory, and that the 
official who is going out should have as little as 
possible-to do with them, There was no inten- 
tion on the part of Mr. CLeveLanp to neglect any 
of the essential courtesies that were due to his 
successor. As President he conducted him to 
the Capitol and received him at his official resi- 
dence. Then Mr. CLEVELAND was a private citi- 
zen, and did not choose to sit on the reviewing 
stand or to attend the ball in a semi-official ca- 
pacity. The validity of this position may be 
questioned, but there cannot be a discourtesy that 
is not intended. 

On this occasion no one enters through the 
central door of the Senate-Chamber except those 
who come in bodies. The first to formally enter 
the Chamber is the diplomatic corps, headed by 
its dean. Mr. Preston, the Haytian Minister, is 
the dean, but in his absence Baron de Fava, the 
Italian Minister, led the corps. Mingled with 
the rich gold-laced European uniforms were the 
silks of the Chinese Legation and the odd cos- 
tumes and odder hats of the Coreans. Follow- 
ing the foreigners came the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, with Chief-Justice Futter at their 
head. After him walked the marshal and clerk 
of the court, the latter carrying the Bible on 
which General Harrison was to be sworn. At 
twelve o'clock the oath of office was administered 
to Mr. Morton by President pro tem, INGALLs. 
The retiring President of the Senate made his 
adieus to the body, thanked it for its resolution 
of commendation, and declared it adjourned sine 
die. Then he handed the gavel to Mr. Morton, 
who called to order the Senate of the Filty-first 
Congress. The new Vice-President made a short 
speech, in which he declared it to be his purpose 
to do the best he could, asked for the support of . 
the Senators in his untried duties, and then di- 
rected Secretary McCook to read the proclama- 
tion issued by President CLreveLanp convening 
the Senate. Then, after the oath of office was 
administered to each of the new Senators, the 
gathering formed a procession, and marched to 
the east front of the Capitol. 

While the interesting ceremonies had been go- 
ing on in the Senate-Chamber, a vast crowd of peo- 
ple, variously estimated at from 20,000 to 35,000 
waited to see the President. They stood in the 
rain for hours—a good-natured, chaffing, pneu- 
monia-defying gathering, unprotected by their 
own and trickled upon by their neighbors’ um- 
brellas. They waited, looking at the great bare 
beard platform, with its wet chairs and water- 
smeared decorations. Finally the head of the 
procession appeared, and the crowd roared. It 
had been announced that the ceremony would 
take place within-doors if the weather was unfa- 
vorable, and certainly, if weather was ever unfa- 
vorable, it was on the 4th of March. But Mr. 
Harrison had made up his mind to be inaugu- 
rated in the open air, and be inaugurated there 
he would. The chairs on the platform were too 
wet to sit upon, and so the party stood up, hold- 
ing umbrellas over their heads. Sergeant-at-arms 
Canapay held an umbrella over Mr. Harrison 
and Chief-Justice Futtxr as the latter adminis- 
tered the oath of office. The new President made 
a departure from custom that must have filled 
with sorrow the heart of the chief clerk of the 
Supreme Court, who has charge of the Bible on 
which so many Presidents have been sworn. Mr. 
Harrison brought his family Bible with him, that 
it might remain a cherished heirloom of the 
Harrisons of coming generations. The crowd 
that had waited so patiently for the ceremony 
now stood as patiently through the long address, 
which it was impossible for more than very few 
to hear. 

The address was not yet finished when the 
signal officer began to wave his flag. The gun 
answered, the bugles sounded, and the troops 
came to attention. Jt was only a few minutes 
later when President Harrison and ex-President 
CLEVELAND made their way to the east door of 
the north wing of the Capitol, where the carriages 
were waiting. Then the great procession—the 
procession fur which all day the wet crowds had 
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waited with straining eyes—began to move. It 
wound down the hill, through the Capitol grounds, 
out on to Pennsylvania Avenue, whose asphalt 
walks glistened with the rain. : 

At the head rode General Beaver, and behind 
him came his fifty civilian aides. Cheers greet- 
ed the Governor of Pennsylvania, and his head 
was bared, in acknowledgment of his reception, 
from one end of the avenue to the other. Many 
of his staff were without overcoats. All of them 
wore high silk hats. It was a terrible risk of 
health. The men were soaked to the skin, and 
their garments clung to them with a persistence 
that must have been frightful. The immediate 
results of the day’s exposure were seen when the 
ambulances weut by: they were full of victims 
of the storm. 

After the Grand Marshal and his staff came 
double files of the Seventieth Indiana Veterans, 
and then once more came the two barouches in 
the same order and with the same occupants. 
Now there were cheers for the new President and 
Vice-President, and Mr. Harrison and Mr. Mor- 
TON went on up the street to the official residence 
bowing to the patient and good-natured people. 
There seemed now to be a certain laxity in keep- 
ing the crowd back on the sidewalk, but it was 
only in appearance. A number of men in civil- 
ian dress were seen walking carelessly in the 
middle of the street, and they were not interfered 
with by the police. They were Chief Brooxs 
and his secret service men, who accompanied the 
carriages in relays over the route. Four mount- 
ed army officers also rode near the party. For- 
tunately there was no need of the services of 
these guardians. There was never in Washing- 
ton a more quiet and orderly inaugural proces- 
sion. When the President’s party reached the 
corner of the avenue and Fifteenth Street, the 
line was halted, and the carriages were driven 
around the south end of the Treasury Build- 
ing to the private entrance to the White House. 
Mrs, Harrison, Russett Harrison and his wife, 
and the McKegs were already there, and as Mr. 
CLEVELAND entered the mansion in which he had 
lived for four years he was greeted as a guest by 
the new mistress. The procession waited until Mr, 
Harrison had lunched, and moved again when he 
appeared on the reviewing stand. 

It would have been a very brilliant procession 
but for the rain. As it was, it was impressive. 
The two men who were most cheered were Gen- 
eral Beaver and Governor Foraker, who was at 
the head of the Third Division, and who was in 
the middle of a most magnificent interval. He 
rode a beautiful and spirited horse, and he elicited 
a good deal of applause. As for the troops, it was 
the New York Seventh that had the fullest ranks, 
the best band, marched best, and received most 
cheers. The Pennsylvania troops are now fa- 
miliar to Washington, for General Hartranrt 
has brought the whole division down to three in- 
augurations. Between 8000 and 10,000 men, 
equipped for a march, with overcoats, blankets 
rolled on knapsacks, and haversacks and canteens 
slung, marched past the reviewing stand, on which 
stood the President, General ScHorieLp, and a 
few hundred friends of the incoming administra- 
tion. These militiamen go to Washington with 
three days’ rations, and camp in the corridors 
of the public buildings, They wear the blue 
uniform of the regular army, with the addition of 
leather gaiters. They look like soldiers intended 
for hard work and fighting, and they not only 
impress the general public, but the military 
men who see them. They have the faults of the 
militia. They do not march with the free strong 
swing of the regulars, but have rather a mincing 
step, while in the crack regiments the space be- 
tween the front and rear ranks is too little to 
permit of good marching. The New York 
Seventh is very much superior in this respect. 
The Pennsylvania troops, in three brigades, had 
very little music with them, and their appearance 
fell very far short of making a military pageant. 
In fact they became somewhat tiresome. Before 
the Pennsylvanians came the regular army sol- 
diers. There were two excellent troops of cavalry, 
under Colonel Carpenter, from the post at Fort 
Myer. There were 110 men in the command, 
and every one was struck with their fine appear- 
ance. Small as the command was, it was the 
largest body of regular cavalry that has been 
seen in an inaugural procession, and very few 
of the great number of spectators who witness- 
ed the parade knew that the United States 
army possessed such good men and such re- 
markably fine and well-groomed horses. There 
were four batteries of heavy artillery, marching 
as infantry, from-Fort Monroe. There was a light 
battery from the arsenal at Washington, and 
there were detachments of marines, boys from 
the training school at Newport with machine-guns, 
and sailors with a howitzer battery. 

After the Pennsylvanians came a lot of odds and 
ends of troops, some of which furnished a great 
deal of amusement. There were colored troops 
from the South, dressed in all the colors of the 
rainbow, gorgeous in plumes, white bear-skin hats, 
yellow-topped boots of the Continental period. 
There were important and swelling black officers 
with far-resounding voices. There were drum- 
majors that performed the most limb-twisting 
tricks with their batons, throwing them into the 
air and catching them, ramming them violently 
between their legs and then seizing them from 
behind; and yet the bands behind them played 
on, apparently undisturbed by their antics, and 
certainly not aided by any time beats. There 
was a fancy company of machine-drilled men, 
whose captain was so proud of them that he ma- 
neeuvred them all the way down the avenue. It 
was great fun, if it was not soldierly, to see this 
company go wheeling up.the street in consecu- 
tive semicircles, as if a straight line was beyond 
its comprehension. At the right of the third 
division were a lot of New Jersey troops, and 
then came General Firzcerap and the Seventh. 
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The leading Pennsylvania ts, the First 
and Second, had marched with a division front 
of two companies, and the platoons ‘thus 
reached from curb to curb; but the enth 
could not do this. A single company front made 
a line almost as long as the two-company forma- 
tion of the Pennsylvanians, The end of the pro- 
cession did not pass the reviewing stand until it 
was growing dark, and the last divisions were de- 
cidedly uninteresting, consisting of civilian soci- 
eties and political clubs from all parts of the 
country. It had been a hard day for Mr, Harat- 
son as well as for those who had participated in 
the procession, and he was doubtless glad when 
he saw the wet backs of the last line of the 
thousands of men who had marched all day in 
his honor. : 

The next feature of the day’s programme had 
to be abandoned temporarily on account of the 
storm. Fireworks will not go off and flambeaux 
will not flame in a driving rain. For some rea- 
son or other, however, a good many people seem- 
ed to think that the show would take place. The 
moisture had not damped their enthusiasm, and 
they gathered in great numbers to see the expect- 
ed display, which was postponed. 

The festivities of the day and the occasion were 
terminated by the great inaugural ball in the 
Pension Building. The decorators had been at 
work in the immense hall for several days. The 
room is about 300 feet long and 120 feet wide. 
Eight enormous pillars, rising from the floor to the 
sustaining arches of the roof, constitute the lead- 
ing architectural feature of the hall. They are 
eighteen feet in circumference at the base and 
are seventy-five feet high. These great columns 
had been wound about with wreaths of laurel, 
and dadoes of old-gold and red plush added color 
to them. Three tiers of balconies rise one above 
the other, supported by hundreds of simall col- 
umns. Some of these are gilded, and shine re- 
splendently amid the half-concealing decorations. 
Rising high above the main part of the building 
is a barn-like construction, whose white walls 
are absolutely impossible of proper treatment ; 
but the committee in charge of the affair had 
done its utmost, and bunting and laurel wreaths 
had been used as effectively as possible. The 
crowd that attended the ball was immense. There 
is no doubt that 10,000 and probably many 
more people participated in the promenade and 
dance. Dancing, however, is, curiously enough, 
a very small feature of these balls. In the first 
place, there is very little room for it, and in the 
second place, the primary object of those who at- 
tend is to see the new President and his family, 
and whatever other distinguished people may be 
present. Comparatively a smal] number of those 
who go are residents of Washington. There is 
no novelty in a new President for Washington, 
especially when, as in Mr. Haxktson’s case, he 
has been six years a Senator. Strangers go to 
the ball in great numbers. To a large number 
of them it is the only opportunity they have to 
catch a glimpse of what they think is Washing- 
ton society. 

President Harrison and his family arrived at 
the ball atteno’clock. It is rather a large family. 
There were the President and his wife, Russe. 
Harrison and his wife, the McKexs, Mrs. Harrt- 
son’s father and sister, ex-Senator aud Mrs. Saun- 
pers, the parents of Mrs. Russett Harrison. 
When to these were added the Mortons and a 
few of their personal friends, Mr. McCammon, the 
chairman of the Reception Committee, Dr. Ruru, 
the chairman of the Floor Committee, and his 
aides, the procession that marched up to the bal- 
cony and to the rooms provided for the President 
and Vice-President, to the stirring air of “ Hail 
to the Chief,” was a reasonably long one for a 
ballroom. The Harrisons do not dance, and Mr. 
CLEVELAND, who does, was not present. There 
was a reception in the upper rooms, to which those 
whe were known to the floor committee were ad- 
mitted. By midnight the crowds had considera- 
bly thinned out, and those who remained had 
a chance to dance until the small hours of the 
morning. ; 

When the last light was out, and the last strag- 
gler had eaten his wineless supper and departed, 
the clouds were still pouring down their spiteful, 
pitiless rain. The streets were deserted, the tired 
soldiers were asleep in the corridors of the pub- 
lic buildings, and the visitors who had come hun- 
dreds of miles to see the show were satisfied, not- 
withstanding that the glories had been most ef- 
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IF HE BUT DURST. 


Sue lives up back here jest a spell, 
An’ her old housen hes a well, 
Where lots er times I’ve like to fell. — 
In, makin’ b’lieve, you see, to quell 
A ragin’ thirst. 
She’s ruther tall, an’ kind o’ fair, 
Red-cheeked an’ pinted faced; her hair 
A brown an’ curly, an’ a pair 
O’ poutin’ lips—th’ kind. thet dare. 
I never durst, 
In them past days, thet summer-time, 
I used ter think her pure ez lime- 
Stun, white an’ sparklin’ ez th’ rime 
On winter mornin’s, ’bout this time. 
Tm not th’ first 
Thet. tho’t them eyes wuz like th’ dew 
A tremblin’ with th’ wind thet blew 
Out frum th’ southerd, fresh an’ new, 
Spring mornin’s when th’ sun is due; 
But thet’s th’ worst, 
For ef a man finds thet his life 
Is gettin’ spiled, an’ fret an’ strife 
An’ lonesomeness cuts like a knife, 
Why don’t he make th’ girl his wife? 
An’ not be curst 
With dreamin’ daytime, well es night, 
An’ hangin’ round to git a sight 
O’ sech a one, when—well, he might 
Be dancin’ round like me to-night, 
Ef he but darst. 
Epwarp Leapore Smita. 





PRESIDENT HARRISON'S 
CABINET: 


Ir is a curious and interesting illustration of 
the persistence of forces that two members of 
Mr. Harrison’s cabinet were among Mr. Gar- 
FIELD’s advisers, and were appointed both times 
in obedience to the same demand and for the 
same reason.. James G. Biaine was and is Sec- 
retary of State hecause he was and has remained 
the vigorous aggressive leader of by far the lar- 
gest faction in his party. Mr. Witttam Winnom 
was and is Secretary of the Treasury because Mr. 
ALLIson would not be, because he is Western, 
and—Mr, Jonn Surman excepted—the only prom- 
inent Western Republican who has had practical 
experience and knowledge of the fiscal operations 
of the government. 

The country is so familiar with the career of 
the new Secretary of State that it is only neces- 
sary to allude to it briefly. Mr. Biaine is now 
for the second time head of the Foreign Affairs 
of the country. His first term was. broken by 

_ the death of Garrietp and the succession of Mr. 
Arrnur. The sudden and unlooked-for termina- 
tion of his career astonished and disappointed 
Mr. Buatng, who had set out with the determina- 
tion to construct an American policy, especially 
as to our relations with the South American re- 
publics and Brazil. The continent was to be 

- dominated by the United States ; British suprem- 
acy was to be destroyed. Peru was therefore held 
up and encouraged in its war against Chili; a 
commercial union was to be established, and the 
government was to assist in the organization and 
maintenance of steam-ship lines between the 
northern and southern portions of the hemisphere. 
All the brilliant projects that had been conceived 
by Mr. Buaing, however, came to an untimely end. 
He believed that Mr. AnrHuR would retain him 
in his cabinet, but before he reached Washington 
to assume the functions of the Presidency, Mr. 
Arraur had invited Mr. Fretincuuysen to be the 
Secretary of State. Mr. Buaine retired into semi- 
private life, but he maintained a circle of his own 
during the whole of the Artnur administration. 
His social familiars were hostile to the White 
House set, and Mr. Biarnr’s house was one of the 
most brilliant, and certainly the most aggressive, 
at the capital. ; 

Mr. Biatne is not an*old man, not nearly so old 
as he appears, for tie will be fifty-nine during the 
present year. His very white complexion and 
hair make him look much older; but he is.as ac- 
tive and as ambitious as he was eight years ago, 
when’ GarvixLp was inaugurated. He will live 
in a large old-fashioned brick house on Lafayette 
Square; it was recently the head-quarters of the 
Commissary-General of the Army. Before that 
it was the residence of Secretary Szwarp, and it 
was there that he was 1 killed by Paynz.on 
the night when Boor murdered Lincoiy. Still 
before that time it had been occupied by the 
Washington Club, and it was from its steps that 
Key waved his signal to Mrs. Sickizs across the 
Square, and it was a few paces from the door, 
under a poplar-tree, that Sickies shot his wife’s 
lover. The house is large enough for Mr. BLarnx’s 
social purposes, for his receptions are not crushes 
nor extravagant balls. They are the entertain- 
ments in which Washington once deligiited, and 
which are still dear to the hearts of the older 
people of the town, Mr. Buainr’s household will 
consist of himself, Mrs. BLarnx, Miss Marcarer, 
and Miss Asicgau, Dopex. Probably Waker 
Brave will remain in Washington. 

Secretary of the Treasury Winpow has also a 
second opportunity to complete a term as a cab- 
inet officer. He came into Harrisoy’s, as he en- 
tered Garvigty’s cabinet, largely because he had 
made tation as a member of the Sonate Ap- 

Committee. He had some political 
standing, however, in 1881, for he was a Senator 
from. and had ‘been the State’s candi- 
ome for the Soaganes, Peneormaer He lost 
party: standing with natorship, and he 
as lived in New York for several ina where 

he has engaged in business ventures. It seems 
to have been considered essential both by Gar. 
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FIELD and Harrison to secure for the head of the 
Treasury the safest possible Western man. Both 
turned to Mr. Autison,:who declined to quit the 
Senate, and failing: him, both took Mr. Winpom. 
When the latter entered upon his duties under 
Mr, Garrrev the fiscal problem that was con- 


7 —- the Department grew out of the bonded 
debt 


the country, the national bonds having 
become too valuable to be held by the banks as 
security for circulation. An effort had been made 
by Congress to refund some of the expiring bonds 
at a lower rate of interest, but Mr. Hayes had 
vetoed the bill, and the legislative branch of the 
government adjourned without providing a rem- 
edy for the evil. Mr. Winpom, however, adopted 
the proposed plan, and refunded the bonds in the 
three and three-and-a-half per cents. by an execu- 
tive act the constitationality of which has always 
been questioned. The new bonds for a time were 
known as “ Windoms,” but it is characteristic of 
the man that the designation wore off, and the 
transaction was “forgotten. Mr. Wixpom made 
very little impression when the Garrretp cabinet 
was divided into warring camps. At times he 
seemed inclined to take sides with Attorney-Gen- 
eral MacVgaGu, but generally he was counted as 
a follower and supporter of Mr. Brains. He is 
sixty-two years old, a native of Ohio, a round, 
lymphatic, olive-complexioned, black-eyed man, 
with a pleasant manner and voice. He has been 
supposed to be wealthy, and in his former term 
of office built a large house, which was once oc- 
capied by Mr. Biaryg, and which was successful- 
ly used against him by his opponents when he 
attempted to secure a re-election to the Senate 
from Minnesota. 

Secretary of War Ex-Governor Reprixip 
Proctor was chairman of the Vermont delegation 
in the last Republican National Convention, and 
cast its vote from the first ballot to the last for 
General Harrison as the candidate for President. 
In politics he has always been in sympathy with 
Senator Epmenps, and more than any one else in 
the cabinet may be rated as an anti-BLAINE man. 
He is not, however, addicted to factional contests, 
and is always a thorough-going Republican. He 
was born at Proctorville, Vermont, a village in 
Cavendish township which takes its name from 
his father, who combined the occupations of 
farmer, manufacturer, and trader. He was well 
educated, and took his degree at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1851. He afterward took a full course 
of study at the Albany Law School, and when the 
war broke out was in practice with his cousin, 
Judge Isaac F. Repriexp, in Boston. He enlist- 
ed in-1861 inthe Third Vermont Regiment, and 
served for a time on the staff of General W. F. 
Suirn. He became Major of the Fifth and after- 
ward Colonel of the Fifteenth Regiment of Ver- 
mont, but after the battle of Gettysburg he re- 
turned home in broken health. For a time he 
lived on his farm, and while planning to return 
to the practice of his profession was appointed 
receiver of the Sutherland Falls Marble Com- 
pany, which" had become involved in litigation 
sn te freatened with bankruptcy. He reor- 
ga the business, reconciled the hostile inter- 
ests,.intreduced improvements, and established 
one’ of: the largest and most successful marble 
coneéetrisin. the country. After consolidation 
with-its chief rival it became known as the Ver- 


mont Marble Company, and in 1883 a combination - 


was formed with other companies which is said 
to have controlled the marble business of the 
whole country. The Producers’ Marble Company 
handled the product of the corporations forming 
the combination, maintaining uniform prices. 
The home office is at Rutland, and there are 


branches in different parts of the country. Mr... 


Proctor. has acquired a large.fortune. He has 
not allowed politics heretofore to interfere seri- 
ously with his “business, but has taken a some- 
what prominent part in management in his own 
State. “He served in the State Senate and in the 
office of Lieutenant-Governor, and was elected to 
the Governorship in 1880. His administration 
was popular, but he retired after one term. His 

_ business career has indicated large ability for ad- 
ministrative work. He is over six feet tall, and 
has a commanding presence, a sharp, shrewd face, 
and a voice noted for its power in political con- 
ventions. 

Secretary of the Navy General Bexsamin F. 
Tracy, of Brooklyn, was-selected for the head of 
the Navy Department after General Harrison ar- 
‘rived in Washington for the inauguration. ll 
‘the other cabinet places except that of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture had by that time been. def- 
initely assigned. There had been delay in mak- 
ing final selections on account of the desire of 
the President-elect to appoint one of his advisers 
from'the State of New York, and the difficulty of 
reconciling the claims of what threatened to be- 
come two factions in the Republican party. Gen- 
eral Tracy was rded as a. strong man, whose 
appointment would tend to harmony rather than 
dissension, and though his training and experience 
would have qualified him rather for the office of 
Attorney-General, he was assigned to the Navy 
Department as the only important place left open. 
General Tracy was born at Oswego, Tioga County, 
on the 26th of April, 1830, and passed his early 
life on a farm. His scholastic education never 
went beyond the grade afforded by the Oswego 
Academy, where he was a fellow-student of ex- 
Senator Toomas C. Piatr. He studied law in the 
office of Narnantex M. Davis, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1851. He took an active part in 
local politics at once, and in 1853 was chosen 
District Attorney of Tioga County as a candidate 
of the Whig party. He was re-elected two years 
later, his opponent being Gr.pert OC. Wanker, af- 
terward Governor of Virginia, and:still later Gen- 
eral Tracy's law partner. In 1856 he was a del- 
egate to the State Convention at which the Re- 
publican party was finally organized for the cam- 
paign of that year. He served in the Assembly 
in 1861, having been elected by a combination 
of Republicans and war Democrats. In the 
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following year he received a military appoint- 
ment from Governor Morgan, with head-quar- 
ters at Binghamton, where he organized three 
regiments. He took command of one of these, 
the 109th New York, and. went into active. ser- 
vice, taking part in the battles of the Wilderness. 
He was made Brigadier-General by brevet, and 
placed in command of a prison camp and draft 
rendezvous at Elmira, where he remained until 
the close of the war. In 1865 he established the 
law firm of Tracy & Benxpict in the city of New 
York, and a year later received from President 
Jounson the appointment of United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for the Eastern District of New 
York, with his office and residence in Brooklyn. 
He acquired some reputation for the vigorous 
prosecution of what was known as the “ Whiskey 
Ring.” He declined a reappointment at the 
hands of President Grant, and in 1873 returned 
to private practice, in partnership with General 
Isaac 8. Catuin. He was one of the leading 
counsel for the defence in the famous Bexcuxr 
trial, and acquired considerable prominence in 
his profession, especially in criminal practice. 
When Judge Foreer, of the Court of Appeals, 
was appointed Secretary of the Treasury in 1881, 
General Tracy was appointed by Governor Cor- 
NELL to the vacancy on the bench, but served 
only until it was filled by election the following 
year. He was subsequently defeated as a candi- 
date for Judge of the Supreme Court. He was 
one time chairman of the Republican Committee 
of Kings County, and received the regular Re- 
publican nomination for Mayor of Brooklyn in 
1881, but withdrew in favor of Szra Low, the 
Independent Citizens’ candidate. At the last 
election he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
District Attorney of Kings County. General 
Tracy has not been regarded as a political leader 
or a professional politician, but he has always 
been a positive party man, in full sympathy with 
the organized action of the Republicans in State 
and nation. His position and characteristics 
have led him to avoid identifying himself with 
either side of contests within his. party, and made 
him specially available as a compromise candi- 
date. He has been generally regarded as a man 
of exceptional vigor, but has had little opportuni- 
ty to display a capacity for organization and ad- 
ministration. , 

The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Joun Wit- 
Loch Nosxr, is not known generally outside of 
St. Louis. He is fifty-eight vears old. He was 
born in Ohio, and was a college mate of Mr. Har- 
RISON at Miami University. Mr. Nose is a grad- 
uate of Yale, and is reputed to be a clever and 
successful lawyer. He served in the war, having 
enlisted as a private in the Third Iowa Cavalry, 
and before he was mustered ouf he was commis- 
sioned a Brigadier-General. The only public of- 
fice he has held was that of United States Dis- 
trict Attorney of St. Louis, to which President 
JOHNSON appointed him, at the suggestion of At- 
torney-General Sranperry, with whom Mr. Nosie 
studied law. 

A sketch of the New Postmaster-General, Mr. 
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Joun Wanamaker, has so recently appeared in 
these columns that it is unnecessary to repeat it, 
Mr, Wanamaker makes his first appearance in 
public: life. - There is no- doubt that he has the 
ability to manage the business of his department 
to a degree that is possessed by very few men. 
He is expected to have one of the large and open 
houses of the cabinet and to be one of the en- 
tertainers of the administration. Indeed it is 
probable that the social burdens of the coming 
four years will be borne by the Vice-President, 
Mr. Buaing, and Mr. WanaMaKER. 

Wituiam Henry Harrison Mitixr, the Attor- 
ney-General, was born on a farm at Augusta, 
Oneida County, New York, in 1840. He lived 
the life of a working farmer’s~ boy until he en- 
tered Hamilton College, whence he was graduated 
in 1861. He started West’ and in life for him- 
self at the same time, and ‘that was immediately 
on leaving college. He settled in Maumee City, 
Ohio, where he taught school for six months, and 
until he entered the army in the Eigity-fourth 
Ohio Infantry, for a service of four menths. On 
his return he went into the law office of the late 
Chief-Justice Warr, then in Toledo. Mr. Mitter 
had been reading law during the latter part of 
his college term and since. He left the office of 
Mr. Warrx in 1863, and in December of that year 
married Miss Geratrupe A. Bunce, of Vernon; 
New York. They went to Peru, Indiana, where 
for two years Mr. Minter was at the head of the 
public schools. Keeping the law steadily in view 
as the business of his life, he began its practice 
in 1865, The following year he moved to Fort 


Wayne, Indiana, where he continued in the prac- ~ 


tice, and becaine one of the foremost and best 
known members of the bar in the State. In 1874 
he was invited to a place in General Harrison’s 
jaw firm at Indianapolis, the firm name becoming 
Harrison, Hines, & Mitten. At ‘Indianapolis, 
and thus engaged, he has since lived. Mr, Miter 
has three children, who, with his wife, are all liv- 
ing. Mr. Mitter is of medium height, sturdy in 
build, rather aggressive in appearance, and he is 
very temperate. He is an advocate, and mas- 
ters every cause that-he espouses. His devotion 
to General Harrison is something passing the 
friendship of men. In religion he is a Presby- 
terian, a member of the same-church at Indian- 
apolis that General Harrison is. _ His residence 
was on the same street, almost directly opposite 
General Harrison’s, and the intercourse of the 
two for years has been of the most, intimate char- 
acter. 

Mr. Jeremtau Rosk, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is a large, bluff, hearty man of fifty-nine 
years. He served in the popular branch of Con- 
gress for several terms. Before that he served 
through the war, and rose to the brevet rank of 
Brigadier-General. He is a man of a robust mind, 
and bears a reputation for sterling honesty. Al- 
though he was superior to the average member of 
Congress, his reputation has been gained as Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, and especially from the cour- 
age and independence with which he dealt with 
the anarchists of Milwaukee. ; 
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WRECK OF THE RAILROAD CARS AND VIADUCT AT ST. GEORGE, ONTARIO.—From a Puoro, 


A CANADIAN RAILROAD DISASTER, 


Tue little Canadian town of St. George has 
only a few hundred inhabitants, and is hidden 
away about twenty miles from the west end of 
Lake Ontario, Out of this rural wilderness came 
the telegrams describing the stidden death on 
Wednesday, February 27th, of ten people and 
the serious injuries of about thirty. Near St. 
George the Great Western branch of the Grand 
Trunk Railway crosses Grand River by a bridge. 
It is, or was, a first-class iron structure on stone 
piers, and crosses the water at a height of sixty 
feet. Only a few days before, it had been care- 
fully inspected and pronounced ail right. Doubt- 
less it had many times carried heavier trains at 
greater speed, and was then fit for any fair bur- 
den. But modern engineers do not calculate 
their structures to stand battering by huge pro- 
jectiles, as railway trains may fairly be called, 
dashing at full speed out of their accustomed 
course, That was what caused the St. George 
disaster. A broken wheel derailed the engine 
and spread the tracks. The earlier cars passed 
in safety, but they stripped off the ties as they 
bumped and. dragged along, and this exposed 
the jackstraw-like structure of the iron trusses. 
The centre. span- yielded, and part of the train 
with its passengers dashed down threescore feet. 
One car turned a complete somerset, and landed 


right side up; another was stood on end, with 
everything movable jammed pell-mell. into the 
lower end—a shocking mixture of dead and 
wounded men and women, with a cooking stove 
among them ; another car instantly became simply 
a shapeless mass of iron and timber. The wooden 
car began to burn, but the fire was put out by 
handfuls of snow and beating with coats. One 
car was iron, and could not burn; but it resisted 
attempts to rescue its inmates as though it were 
a fortress or man-of-war. One man was taken 
out shrieking like a woman, but almost unin- 
jured. Just beside him was a woman who show- 
ed more than common manly nerve. The shock 
and her injuries made her faint, but in the inter- 

- vals of helping herself and others worse off than 
she, she brought ber senses back by rubbing her 
face with snow, and she tore off her linen cloth- 
ing for bandages for the dying, among them her 
seat mate in the car. Two things relieve the 
gloom o/ this picture. Dinner had not been an- 
nounced long enough for the passengers to gath- 
er in the dining car, which held only seven per- 
sons, thus much lessening the list of casualties. 
And it was a genuine accident. If not: absvlute- 
ly inevitable, at least it was within the ordinary 
tisk of railway travel, and no one can apparently 
be justly blamed. 
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THE TITMICE OF NEWBERN, 
AN EPISODE OF THE REBELLION. 


In sight of the spires of Newbern town, 
Where the guns of Fort Thompson were frowning 


down, 
The men in gray, 


The legends sa 
‘Threw erambs to titmice that me, ae" way 
One “a ng morn—new-ma » 
In the oer death. Strange irony this: 
Seeking a place for a young love's nest, 
They p bi, a cannon as suited best; 

Then with a fli 


A nagat ginal : trip 

in Hf e veut of ‘the Maplement made to kill 

They built their brooding nest with skill, 
Before the battle of Newbern. 


Bunt so it h ere the work was done, 
And the bi wme made in the mouth of the gun, 
The men in blue 


Came marching through, 
And balls and shells hissed, whistled, and flew ; 
And the men in y fired the chicadee’s gun, 
Which scattered the birds’ nest jast begun, 
"Mid the fire and smoke, when a solid shot 
Dismounted the canvon. The birds, harmed not, 
With flutter and skip, 
And a tri trip. rm 
hi b , flip, 
Hed — with the pect of the first wild shell 
Far into the woods where twas safe to dwell 
Daring the battle of Newbern. 


And on that day, so the soldiers say, 
After the blue had succeeded the gray, 
The birds once more 
Came as before 
Back to the haunts of those men of war; 
After the smoke and the carnage and death, 
Almost in the cannon’s fiery nreath, 
They gathered once more moss, feathers, and hair, 
And went to work their nest to repair, 
With their men nary hip, 
And their busiest skip ; 
In the now dismounted cannon they'd trip, 
Beneath the mild spring sun in the Sonth, 
Rebuilded their nest in the canvon’s mouth, 
After the battle of Newbern. 


These emall chicadees they cared not a mite — 
Which seldiere were wrong and which were right, 
The blue or gray, 
Who came that day 
To ouegte and slay in their own rude way ; 
They only sought for the ways of peace, 
And waited aside for the noise to cease; 
Then built in the gun they had used before, 
And showed contempt for the ways of war, 
With their hippety hip, 
Flip, fiip, flip, flip, ; 
With their teetering tip and hoppety skip ; 
And this is the legend the soldiers tell 
About the titmice, and what befell 
After the battle of Newbern. 


Was this a presage of what would be, 
This home rebuilding by bright chicadee? 
For they display 
The blue and gray 
In the feathery suits they wear every day. 
Was this an auspice of what would come 
After the hush of the rifle and drum, 
When war and its horrors had passed away, 
Commingled as one the blue and the gray, 
With a hip, hip, hip, 
And a brotherly grip, 
Joined in to rebuild what the war let slip? 
Was this a leason of life to be 
Taught to men by the small chicadee, 
After the battle of Newbern? 
Harry J. SHELLMAN. 





JOHN«ERICSSON. 


One of the great engineers of our century has 
passed away in the death of Captain Joun Erics- 
SON, Which oecurredi on the morning of March 
8th, at his house, 36-Beach Street, New York. 
Rarely is scientific and inventive ability so great 
as his combined with industrious habits so ex- 
traordinary. The last words attributed to him, 
“Give me rest,” following upon the preceding in- 
quiry, “Have I got to die?” read like epitaphs 
upon a career of earnest work extending through 
three-quarters of a century;-for even at the age 
of ten the Swedish lad, who would have com- 
pleted his eighty-sixth year on July 31st next, 
had built himself a miniature saw-mill and a 
pumping-machine, while only two years later he 
was a cadet of mechanical engineers, and at the 
age of thirteen was a leveller employed on Swe- 
den’s great ship-canal. Until sickness brought 
him low, about a month before his death, his 
whole life was regulated by his work. Day after 
day his routine was pursued by the clock; his 
frugal meals were chosen with a view to health 
rather than the gratification of taste, and he used 
no distilled or brewed liquors or tobacco; his 
daily exercise was abundant, but he had little lei- 
sure for social intercourse. He took pleasure in 
demonstrating how much working power could be 
got out of the human machine. The creeping on 
of old age, without the impairment of his intellect- 
ual faculties and with astonishingly few indica- 
tions of physical weakness, thus became almost a 
source of pride, and each year added to his four- 
score wasatriumph. We can imagine the double 
pang that came momentarily upon him when told 
of his approaching end: the thought that this cher- 
ished tally of achievement could not be further 
lengthened, and that some of his later projects, 
like the sun motor and coast defence appliances, 
had not been rounded out to a conclusion. 

In Vol. XXXI., No. 1567, of the WExkKLy, we 
gave asketch of this venerable and illustrious en- 
gineer, based upon the highest authority, and 
carefully revised so as to become the standard brief 
record of his life. We need not repeat this rec- 
ord here, especially as its substance appears in 
the numerous current newspaper notices of his 
death through the country. Enough to say that it 
was his construction of a flame-engine of ten horse- 
power, when at the age of twenty-two, that took 
him away from the Swedish army, in which he 
had been serving, and from which his military 
title comes, so that he might introduce it in Lon- 
don. Of the twoscore inventions of various sorts 
made by him in England, including file-cutting, 
salt-making, weighing and pumping machines, 
one of the most famous was his artificial draught: 
for steam-boilers. ‘The steam-coudensing appa- 
ratus of the Victory, the centrifugal fan-blowers 
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of the Corsair, the link motion for reversing in- 
troduced into two locomc tives, the superheating 
of steain as early as “18384, the construction of a 
steam fire-engine as long ago as 1829, followed 
the next year by others for use in Liverpool and 
Berlin, and his famous fast locomotive Novelty, 
which contended for a prize against STRPHENSON’s 
Rocket, were among his triumphs in Great Brit- 
ain. There also was produced his first caloric 
engine in 1833 ; and although twenty years later 
the large vessel Hricsson showed in her voyage | 
from New York to Washington and back that 
the new hot-air motor could not produce speed 
enough at sea to displace steam, yet thousands 
upon thousands of small caloric engines have per- 
formed a great variety of minor work to this day. 
In England, also, he practically applied the screw 
propeller to navigation. 

Here in America, where his career began ex- 
actly fifty years ago, Ericsson achieved his most 
illustrious successes and reaped his largest fame. 
Disgusted at the stupidity of the British Admiral- 
ty, which carped at his great invention of the ap- 
plication of the screw-propeller to war ships, he 
found in the United States a warm welcome, and 
the building of the Princeton for our government 
followed. She was the first war vessel that ever 
used the screw-propeller instead of paddles, and 
carried her machinery below the water-line, out 
of the reach of hostile shot. She contained other 
inventions of Ericsson, both in her machinery 
and her armament, and this system of propulsion 
for war ships is now universal. As for the iron- 
clad turret vessel Monitor, which destroyed the 
Merrimac during the civil war, and saved not 
only the Union fleet in Hampton Roads from 
destruction, but perhaps the national capital or 
the port of New York from disaster, its fame is 
world-wide. Of its successors the Weehawken 
captured the Confederate Atlanta, the Montauk 
destroyed the Nashville, and others bombarded 
forts and maintained blockades. 

Since the close of the civil war Ericsson's 
scientific stadies have been directed to the tem- 
perature and. general nature of the moon’s sur- 
face, the computation of influences tending to re- 
tard the earth’s rotary motion, and the quantity 
of the radiant heat of the sun. His practical 
construction has concerned itself largely with a 
sun motor, designed to use solar heat for the de- 
velopment of mechanical energy, and with the 
harbor defence ship Destroyer, designed to fire a 
submarine gun loaded with an enormous charge 
of gun-cotton for the destruction of iron-clads. 





WHY THEY SHUT DOWN AT 
THE HIGUERITA. 


BY JOHN HEARD, JUN. 
: L 

One hot day about the beginning of June, 
Jack Holt, superintendent of the Higuerita and 
Roqhin mines, was bending ever his drawing- 
board in the little iron-roofed stone building that 
stands on the divide between the Ranchito and 
the Rochin cafions, when the girl Masima lounged 
in noiselessly and asked, in her usual plaintive 
voice, 

“Don Juan, do you wish to eat ?” 

“Ts it twelve yet, Masimita ?” he asked in turn, 
without looking up from his work. 

“‘ Quien sabe, senor? The whistle has not yet 
sounded, and the clock says it is past twelve— 
see!” 

“Wait a minute; little one,” he said, “and I 
will tell you.” Holt finished his work quickly, 
and lighting a fresh cigar he leaned back in his 
chair to enjoy the peculiarly delightful feeling of 
satisfaction which invariably follows the comple- 
tion of any task. Masima had seated herself on 
a trunk at the foot of the ¢arima, and was looking 
up at the clock with that expression of patient 
resignation and suffering common to all the 
women in Sonora, but in her face this character- 
istic sadness was intensified to such a degree as 
to strike even the most unobserving. Poor lonely 
little thing! Life so far had meant to her but 
suffering and sorrow, and just as she imagined 
the plain beyond the sierra to be the continuation 
of the one that lay before her, she thought of the 
future only as the morrow of the day—another 
day similar to this in every way. The misery of 
her past, if such a young thing can be said to 
have a past, was too recent for her to have for- 
gotten it, or to believe that the relatively com- 
fortable life she was now leading was more than 
a temporary respite. The dreamy future was 
still before her—a future of semi-starvation, hard 
work, and obedience to some cruel brutal master, 
who would kiss or beat her as his passions moved 
him. 

Although the legality of his title to them might 
have been questioned in more civilized commu- 
nities, Masima and her grandmother Trinidad 
were in some sort the personal property of Mr. 
John Burgess Holt, of Salem, Massachusetts, to 
whom they had been bequeathed a few months 
before. While he was surveying one day on the 
Ranchito flat his mozo told him that a woman 
lay very ill in one of the neighboring adobe huts, 
and that he ought to go in and see if’ nothing 
could be done for this unfortunate. The doctors 
had declared themselves incompetent to cure or 
even relieve her, but Don Juan was a man who 
knew much about instruments and chemicals. 
Perhaps—who knows ?—he might have something 
in the laboratory. If he could do nothing, why, 
of course, no one else could; but she would. be 
sure then that she really was dying, and as Chris- 
tians did not die more than once—that was the 
truth !—it was best that they should have time to 

prepare themselves. 

The miners and their women often came to 
Holt for relief, which was usually afforded by a 
pill or a plaster, and he felt that it was now ex- 
pected of him not only to visit the sick in his 
luomediate neiglborhood, but also to cure them, 
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if God were willing that they should be cured. 
So he left his instruments with Feliz and walked 
over to the house which the boy had pointed out 
to him. 

There seemed to be three women in the miser- 
able dark and bare adobe room, from which all 
but.a few empty boxes, used as chairs, and some 
cracked earthenware, had been removed. In the 
corner by the door stood the usual forked tree 


stump that supports the water olla, fragments of + 


which were lying on the ground, and one of these 
now served to catch the drippings from the leaky 
old powder keg which had replaced it. The stone 
metate, with its smooth brick for grinding the 
tortilla paste, lay outside in the little bamboo 


enclosure, covered with loose brush, which was * 


the kitchen; it had evidently not been used that 


day, and the low mud oven to which he put his © 


hand was perfectly cold. Holt entered on tiptoe, 
and sat down on a candle box beside the 


stretched across two logs, and on which the sick ~ 


woman lay, curled up with pain and groaning ; 
the other two crouched on the in ti 
further corner, crying softly, as do who.have 


lost all hope. He soon recognized that there © 


was nothing to be done beyond making the poor 
creature’s last days as comfortable as possible ; 
so he’had the family moved up to the mine to a 
cabin near his own, where he could see himself 
that they were taken care of. 

A few days after their removal the watchman 
woke him late in the night and said that Con- 
cepcion wished to see him at once. 


“T am dying, Don Juan,” she said to him as he , 


sat down beside her. “I shall be dead before 
light.” 


Holt felt that,she was right; he wished to re- - 


assure her, but the words failed him. There was a 
peculiar far-seeing expression in her eyes which 
moved him strangely, and he was ill at ease under 
their watchful scrutiny. He felt the invisible 
presence of death near him, and without answer- 
ing he looked down thoughtfully at the parched 


transparent little hand, no larger than a child’s, © 


that lay passively on the blanket beside his own. 
When he raised his eyes Concepcion was crying 
bitterly. ‘Ob, Don Juanito,” she sobbed, “ you 
do not say no! I am dying, and you let me die! 
Say no, Don Juan—say no, not yet.” But present- 
ly she grew more calm as he stroked her fore- 
head. “No; youare right,” she continued, sadly. 
“What could you do, then, against the will of 
God? Words—words! not more. I must die— 
ves, surely yes, itis coming soon.” Then she sank 
back and lay motionless, with her eyes closed, 
for nearly half an hour, until, thinking she had 
fallen asleep, Holt rose to go to his room; but 
she called him back before he had reached the 
door. ; 

“T must speak to you, Don Juan,” she said. 
“It is the last opportunity. Give me a little wine 
and sit down; not there; here,where I can see you. 
I did not tell you before, because, perhaps, if you 
had known, you would not have been so kind to 
the little one.” And in the dim light that illu- 
mined the bare little room on the last hour be- 
fore her death she told him the sad story of her 
life; her sins and their expiation; and how, when 
he had foutid them a few days before, they were 
starving by order of the village president, to 
whom she had refused to yield her daughter. 
The neighbors knew it, and took advantage of 
their weakness to steal what little they owned 
before; that day their last hen had disappeared. 
Her child’s father she had never seen, never even 
known by name; through life she had struggled 
bravely, but unsuccessfully, for the crime that 
had made her a mother had at the same time de- 
stroyed her health. None had ever befriended 
her before, and having nothing else to give, she 
bequeathed her daughter and mother to the only 
man who had been kind to her. ; 

At sunset the next day four miners carried the 
little pine coffin, covered with black indienne and 
bound with white tape, down the winding path 
that led to the village graveyard, and Holt ac- 
cepted the legacy, glad in the isolation of this 
desert to feel once more the responsibilities and 
obligations of a family, without which man goes 
down the stream of life adrift like a loose log. 
When his work was.over for the day he turned 
to this wrinkled little old woman of forty-two 
and to this child of twelve for a semblance of 
home affection. They were mere pretexts, of 
course, but their reality as human beings fur- 
nished sufficient ground for his imagination to 
work on, and before long he became sincerely at- 
tached to his little girl, whom he taught to read 
and tell the time by the clock. It would have 
been difficult for him to say in what light ‘he 
looked on Masima: she was too young to be a 


friend, too old to be a child, and the existence'of - 


his own family in the East sternly precluded the 
consideration of any other near relationship. 
For some unexplained reason the idea of béing a 
school-master or tutor to this pupil was extrpmely 
repugnant to him; so he concluded to cl#ss her 
in a general way among the Mignons and himself 
among the Wilhelm Meisters of a more modern 
and realistic epoch ; he felt, moreover, quite sat- 
isfied with the unromantic practical nature of 
their surroundings, which rendered superfluous 
the dissertatious philosophizing of their proto- 
types. we 

As he leaned back in his chair and looked at 
the little thing on the trunk, it-oceurred to: him 
for the first: time that the rapid development of 
life in these tropical countries would render a 
status in their relations of comparativel 
short ietallen. Masima was as yet a child, but in 
less than a year she would become a woman, and 
numerous complications hovered over the horizon. 
Ifolt had a momentary but deep glimpse into the 
perplexities that beset the father of a ma‘ 
able daughter, and the of possible in- 
terviews on the subject was'in itself so ludicrous 
that he langhed aloud at the idea. 

Masima turned and looked at him with a puz- 


' soning sympathy which 
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zled, half-reproachful expression, wondering why 
Don Juan was laughing at her, which seemed to 
be the natural inference; 


he laughed without knowing wh: 
8 ig too, le 

Her lau —— low, dying 
away softly into a faint ha ha that seemed to 


tions which would ha 
She was not pretty, certainly, although a little re. 
touching of nature’s scraper might 

so, and the first glance at the sad little creature 
was disappointing; yet one was unwilling to ac- 
cept this disappointment as a final result, and 
looked in, wondering unconsciously why, in 
spite of its insignificance, her face -had called 


‘ forth something-akin to the sense of pleasure al- 


ways produced by the contemplation of the beau- 
tiful. Her features, such as they were, ge 
to the Central American Indian type, in which 
the nose looks aquiline in profile and flattened in 
full face. Her eyes were of a y color, 
such as is not uncommon among ly rath- 
er large than small, with narrow lids rimmed 
above and below with dark lashes that met at 


the corners and gave them a slightly slanting 
look. Her hair was neither fine nor coarse, but 


- flexible and full of little ripplea too shori and 


abrupt to be called curls; at Holt’s suggestion, 
but utterly indifferent herself ag to the effect pro- 
duced, she wound the two long plaits into a 
heavy coil, under which her clear olive skin look- 
ed no darker than the leaf of a tea-rose. Her 
hands and. feet were small and exceedingly weil 
shaped, even for an Indian. She held herself 
straight and walked gracefully, in spite of the 
loose, sack - shaped jacket which she had out- 
grown, and the straight-falling wrinkled cylinder 
of black cloth which she naively fancied was a 
skirt. The only evidence of coquetry which Holt 
had ever noticed in her was shortly after her mo- 
ther’s death, when she begged him to buy her a 
gold ring, and with this she would play for an 
hour at a time, sometimes looking up to ask 
whether it was “real gold, pure gold,” and evi- 
dently attaching more importance to the standard 
of the metal than to the delicacy of the work- 
manship. 

As Holt said nothing, but merely smiled, she 
bent her head and began twisting her ring; then 
she loosened her rebozo, readjusted it, and threw 
her head back, holding the ends of the shawl 
straight out before her. Her lips were parted, 
and between them the bright line of her teeth 
glistened in the sunlight, which made her half 
close her eyes as she looked at her master seri- 
ously, even solemnly. 

“Don’t you want to eat, Don Juan ?” she ask- 
ed again. : 

“Tell me first what time it is,” he said, point- 
ing to the clock on the wall. 

She stood up and put the forefinger of her left 
hand at XII. on the dial, and began counting the 
minutes one by one with the other. 

“ That is twelve o'clock ; that is fifteen, sixteen, 
seventeen minutes. Twelve o’clock and seven- 
teen—is that right?” and she looked at him in- 
terrogatively over her shoulder. 

“ Yes, that is right, Masimita; you can bring 
the meat at once,” he answered, and wefit out into 
the cotton-screened veranda where he took his 
meals during the rainy season. Eating was a 
monotonous, wearisome duty this hot weather, 
and the daily menu of frijoles and éortillas, with 
an occasional box of ines, was ill calculated 
to stimulate a failing appetite, so that he looked 
upon his food as a medicine to be taken, nolens 
volens, three times a day. 

Things were running smoothly at the mine, and 


the daily routine of duty was becoming so tedious - 


to him that he craved for a little excitement of 
any kind to vary the monotony of this life. The 
same smooth routine existed below at the mill in 
Aduana, and the entertainment afforded by Ala- 
mos was neither very interesting nor very eleva- 
ting. As he sat before his plate of beans Holt 
reflected that he had signed a three years’ con- 
tract, and the hopeless isolation and dreariness 
of the existence which he must lead for at least 
two more years fairly appalled him. Hitherto 
his work had been so severe and engrossing that 
he had suffered but little from the intellectual 
isolation of his position; but he had had ample 
opportunities for appreciating how complete it 
was. In the whole of the surrounding country 
there was but one man of his years who could 
ever be a companion to him, and he was at work 
for a Mexican firm more than forty miles away, 
so that they could meet only at rare intervals: 
This Krisch was a German, an old Freiberger, as 
was also Holt, and it gave both these young ex- 
iles from the North a deep pleasure to talk over 
old days and “home.” Isolated as they were in 
the t desert of Sonora, they had soon become 
ouod trianila and in each other's company forgot 
that they were but two. But to-day Hult was alone, 
and felt astounded. and frightened -at the relént- 
less ‘simplicity*of the life to which he was doom- 
ed. Intellectual. privation is harder to bear than 
physical hardship, andi if maw is -materially at- 
tracted by vacuum, mentally he shrinks from and 
abhors it. The effects of absolute absence of 
sound, of light or- motion, with, which Holt had 


ly to follow a. two years’ severance from all intel- 
lectual life, and he could not but liken his ¢xist- 
ence during these long months to comé. to the 
slow toilsome crossing of the barren plain which 
he could see stretching away. before. him, un- 
broken and.silent, to the dim range. of;bluish 
hills-behind which were civilization and‘heme. 
He was aroused from-the contemplation of 
these dreary vistas by the sound «of Masima’s 


voice. ‘ You do not eat, Don Juanito. Are the 
Srijoles not good ?” 


then, with the unrea. . 
childhood, 
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“No, child,” he answered, absently. ‘Take 
them away. Ido not care for any to-day. Why 
you give me some eggs ?” 5 
No hay, sefior.” 
“There aren’t any? Why not?” 
“Why, the hens don’t lay in the waters, Don 
uan »” 


“And is there no meat?” 

“No, sefior; they have not killed this month. 
Shall I make you some tomales ?” 

“Never mind now, little one; you can keep 
them for supper. Bring me the coffee.” 

Masi:a went into the kitchen, and came back 
with the coffee-pot in one hand and in the other 
a revolver, which she held away from her, shud- 
dering, as if the reflections from the nickel plat- 
ing had been the gleam of a-snake’s eye. 

“T am afraid,” she said, with a nervous little 
laugh, as she laid it down on the table. “ But I 
want to know how to load and clean the pistol. 
Show me.” 

“ And what for do you want to know that ?” 

Masima looked out of the window for a few 
moments before replying; then she turned and 
said, quietly, “ For that.” 

“That is no answer, little one. Come, tell me 
why you want to know.” 

The girl hung her head and looked down with- 
out speaking; then she took up the pistol, and 
said, in an entreating tone, “Show me, Don 
Juanito.” 

Holt was puzzled, for the girl had never spoken 
to him so earnestly before. She was not given 
to capricious whims, and it was evident that now 
she had some definite object in view. It was 
equally clear that no amount of questioni 
would make her disclose what she refused to tel 
of her own free-will. He was conscious of a 
vague presentiment of impending catastrophe, 
which, however, vanished from his mind even be- 
fore it had had time to translate itself into an 
impression. There seemed to be no reason why 
he should not teach her to clean his fire-arms as 
well as his instruments; she was very careful 
and skilful with her fingers, and he apprehended 
no danger of accident from carelessness. So he 

nted her wish, and in half an hour she had 

arned to empty, load, and take to pieces his 
Merwin & Hulbert revolver and his Winchester 
carbine with a precision and rapidity which as- 
tonished him. With this, however, she was not 
satisfied, but ran into the office and t him 
his Evans rifle. Holt began to think that her 
object was a more serious one than he had at 
first supposed, and asked her once more to tell 
him what she meant to do with the “ irons,” 

“No, no, Don Juan; show. me this one too,” 
she answered, in a low voice hoarse with sup- 
pressed emotion. She had thrown off her rebo- 
zo, and was leaning over, with her elbows on the 
table and her chin resting on her upturned palms; 
a bright red spot glowed on her cheek under each 
eye; one of her braids had become loosened, and 
with a quick gesture she drew it across her 
mouth and held it there with her fingers half 
buried in the thick black coil. 

The rifle was rusty, so he unscrewed the slid- 
ing joint to oil the bearing surfaces, Masima 
meanwhile following his movements with the 
quick, concentrated watchfulness of a cat, and 
moving her fingers very slowly back and forth 
one against the other.. When he noticed her 
nervous condition he laid the screw-driver down, 
and, more to see what the effect would be on the 
excited little savage than because he expected an 
answer, he said, in a careless way: “If you don’t 
tell me, Masima, I shall put it away without 
showing you how it works. What do you want 
to do with the rifle?” ~ 

For a moment she said nothing, then flashed 
her eyes suddenly up into his, and cried the sin- 
gle word, “ Matar.” 

Holt’s first impulse was to burst into laughter 
at this exhibition of childish ferocity; but there 
was something in the savage gleam of her eye 

which stopped him. Her tense lowered brow cut 
off the upper part of the iris squarely, and the 
shrunken pupil stared at him very fixedly and 
very. viciously, cold, bright, and glittering like 


the gaze of a bursla about to strike—a compar- 


ison that was strengthened by the slanting lines 
diverging backward from the root of the eye- 
brows, and the effect of which was apparently to 
flatten the forehead. A slight twitching sharp- 
ened the curves of the short upper lip, beneath 
which the little pointed teeth glistened sugges. 
tively, while the small hands were cramped like 
the talons of a bird of prey over the braid of 
hair that-Iay on the table. 

Before he could sufficiently recover from his 
surprise to express himself in words, there was a 
jingle of spurs outside and a sharp rap at the 
door. Masima suddenly 
manner, and passed. out ly, as Alejo, Mr. 
Tracy’s private mozo, entered the room without 
waiting for an. answer. He wasted no time in 
unnecessary polite formalities, but handed a 
crumpled paper to Holt, and said the mules were 
reajly. Then he untwisted the ends of a ciga- 
rette, emptied the contents into his hand, smooth- 
ed the paper, and rolling up the tobacco with a 
single quick jerk of his-thumbs, he asked Don 
~~ light. ‘ : 

letter was from Mr. Tracy, the general 
manager, and its style, like the bearer, lacked 
“effete” polish or adornment, —- . 


“Dear Jacx,—Send down every white man 
you’ve got; five sharp; engine-room at the mill. 


Get ready to start for a week’s journey; leave 


from the mine with the moon w-night; four 
mozos, Come down at once. pia? 
° “ cy.” 


Holt read the letter through twice ; there could 
be no mistake about it. If Tracy said there was 
h—'to Bey, the. news must be important and se- 
rious, he sent Alejo at once down to the 
shift-house to transmit the orders, and was about 


ined her usual quiet. 
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to call Masima, when she walked into the room 
and came up to him. 

“ You want me, Don Juan 2” she asked, without 
looking at. him. 

“Yes, child. I am going away to-night for a 
few days,. Will:you:get my things ready?” 

“ Where are you going, Don Juanito ?” the girl 
asked, clasping her hands. 

“ Quien'sabe, chiquita / but that does not mat- 
ter to you; you 

lad 2” 

“And you are coming back, Don Juan—quite 
sure you are coming back ?” i 

“Why, of course I am coming back. But 
what is the matter?” he asked, struck by the 
curious way in which she had looked at him. 

“ Nada, sefior.” She hesitated a moment; then, 
coming up quite close to him, she looked into his 
eyes and added, in a whisper, “ Don’t pass near 
Baballahui.” 

“Why, what do you mean, Masima ?” Holt ask- 
ed, surprised at this warning, But she sprang 
away from him quickly and ran out of the room. 
There was no time to lose; so he did not follow, 
but buckled on his spurs; and vaulted on to the 
mule which Alejo was holding outside. “The. 
girl knows something evidently,” he said to him- 
self as he rode away; “and in this country it is 
wise to accept the advice of the natives, absurd 
as it may,often seem. Where is Baballahui, any- 
way ?” he asked of Alejo, as they rode down the. 
winding path that leads to Aduana. 

“Below Navajoa, Don Juan; ‘way down on 
the Mayo, in the Indian Country.” 

“Indian Country!” Holt gave a prolonged 
whistle as the truth suddenly flashed across his 
mind. ‘The Mayos must be rising. Picacho / 
that looks serious.” With a quick movement he 
drove the spurs into Panchita, who dashed off at 
a gallop over the recky road, add ‘a few minutes 
later he pulled. her up, covered with foam, in the 
patio of the hacienda. 

As he entered the office Mr. Tracy stepped in 
his nervous race from wall to wall of the large, 
red-tiled apartment, and held out his hand. “I’m 
glad to see you, Jack,” he said. ‘How are you? 
Take a cigar and sit down. Did you notify the 
men? Good! Now to business.” 

While Holt was shaking hands with Don Agus- 
tin Saleevedo and his brother Guadalupe, who 
had ridden in from the river with the news, Tracy 
unfolded a large map of the State of sonora, and 
spread it out on the table before them. He was 
a short, well-knit man of fifty, with hard, bright 
blue eyes, whose expression never softened, and 
a-quick, energetic manner which the men liked 
well. He had formerly served in the frontier 
cavalry, and had there acquired the habit of 
speaking abruptly, in a loud, distinct tone of 
command, which made even his “ good-morning” 
sound like a peremptory order. In spite of this out- 
ward hardness he was a good, just man, of relent- 
less integrity, and great yet not reckless intrepid- 
ity. Life was short, and he had no time to waste, 
strange as this might seem to the Mexican gen- 
tlemen, whose phlegmatic indifference was to him 


have a holiday. Are you 


a source of perpetual wonder and irritation. “I- 


was born alive, and the best of those fellows,” 
he used to say, speaking of his Spanish friends, 
“was raised in some kind of an incubator, How- 
ever, they are in their own couutry, and you must 
let them do things in their own way. Their gov- 
ernor is set for low speed, and you can’t hurry 
them any more than vou can a mule. Dig the 
spurs iv, and the cusséd animal will come to a full 
8 hu 
“Look here, Jack,” he began, after weighting 
down the corners of the map with specimens of 
ore, and pointing to the space enclosed between 
the Gulf of California and the Yaqui and Mayo 
rivers, “it isn’t along story ; the Indians are rising 
en masse, and in less than a fortnight they will 
have walloped all the troops in the state, and be 
dancing a fandango on the plaza of Alamos. 
They want to pass over the hill yonder and take 
us in on the way. I’ve been thinking for some 
time past that that was their game, and when 
they call I’m going to plank down a straight flush. 
Our friends here say it’s no use, and advise us to 
move into town and join the troops. What do 
you think of it ?” ; 

“Weil, Mr. Tracy,” Holt answered, cautiously, 
“if the men will stand, and we have the proper 
tools, I suppose we run as good a chance of being 

. scalped here as down below. You want to fight, 
of course—and I guess [ll have to obey orders.” 

“Good, Jack,” Tracy answered, quickly; “I 
knew you would. Gentlemen,” he continued, 
turning to the Mexicans, whose stolid faces show- 
ed neither approval nor criticism, “we'll risk it. 
Now you tell us all you know and give us the 
points.” .. 

While the officers of the company were dis- 
cussing their plans, the men straggled in from the 
mine in small parties of five or six, and lou 
around the engine-room, waiting for the appointed 

hour, y of them .had been in the country a 
long time, and had learned that patience was a 
necessity; there was little if any excitement, ex- 
cept: among the Cornishmen fresh from the “ ol’ 
countary,” and little talking, for the regular mo- 
notonous pounding of the stamps rendered all 
conversation difficult.- Moreover, like all men 
who have lived:together,.a small community cut 
off from all intercourse with the outer world, 
they had little or nothing to say to each other. 
Their interests and feelings were all more or less 
the same, and the exciting incidents developed by 
the routine of a well- mining camp are 
few, and usually disposed of in a few words. 
Perhaps it-was owing to the imposing silence of 
the bo negars a — also * a certain sv 
isolation which.all recognized in a greater or 
er degree, or perhaps to the strange, inexplicable 
atmosphere of prudery which miners are apt to 


draw around their former life, but sustained con-- 


versation at the. Higuerita, had never been en- 
The men seemed content to sit to- 
gether, for the most part silent, and smoke their 
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pipes in philosophic indifference. In this coun- 
try they tacitly recognized their absolute insignif- 
icance as mere individuals; for action it was im- 
perative that they should form a combined party. 
The elements, the country itself, the population, 
and the conditions of life in their surroundings 
were all hostile factors in their straggle, and the 
odds were by far too long for any single man to 
battle against. So they waited calmly for the 
appearance of their chiefs, without troubling them- 
selves to discuss eventualities of which they were 
totally ignorant. 

At a few minutes before five the stamps were 
hung up and steam shut off. The large fly-wheel 
of the engine, carried on by its own impetuosity, 
made a few more uncertain turns, hesitated, and 
finally stopped altogether. The whistle sounded 
shrilly three times, and as the quavering, sibilant 
echo lost itself among the neighboring cafiadas 
the men in the engine-room fell apart in two dis- 
tinct groups, miners and mill hands, each headed 
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Don Agustin returned from Aduana,” the other 
ariswered, “and he told me the whole story. I 
thought if there was any fighting I might as well 
be here with you as alone in town with the Mexi- 
cans, so I rode back to the mill. Tracy said you 
were going off with the moon, and I thought to 
myself so: ‘Caramba! I'll go with Dscheck !’ and 
here I am.” 

“ You know it’s a dangerous ride, Krisch ; we 
may get caught, and that will be the end of it.” 

“Na! You're going, and if it comes to—to— 
I'd rather be with you, Dscheck.” 

Holt pressed his hand again, and they went out 
into the soft moonlight that flowed in Ske a sol- 
emn tide over the crest of the Frailes. This little 
plateau, barren as it was, had, after all, béen his 
home for more than a year, and now for the. first 
time he experienced a feeling of sadness at leav- 
ing it. It occurred to him that he migat never 
see it again, and he turned to look once more at 





by its respective boss. Mr. Tracy, Holt, and the 
other officers walked up between them, and oc- 
cupied the engineer’s platform. 

“ Boys,” Mr. Tracy began at once, in his clear, 
determined voice, “I have called vou together to 
ask you to stand by me. The Indians are rising 
between the rivers and are coming this way. 
There are hardly any troops between us and them, 
so that it is merely a question of a few days. 
But the Governor has sent re-enforcements from 
the north, and I want to hold out until they ar- 
rive. We shall have machine-guns, plenty of 
provisions, and plenty of ammunition. All we 
need is men. We put up this plant together, 
boys; let us stand by it. We made this mine; 
let us fight for it. However, I want you to un- 
derstand the situation thoroughly before you an- 
swer, It is a matter of life and death. If we 
are defeated, there will not be a man left to tell 
the story. There is time yet for you to get away 
if you’re so minded. but I want to know to-night 
whether you are going or whether you will see 
me through. I mean to stay if I stay alone.” 

_ Lowe, the mill boss, picked up a shingle, and with 
a piece of chalk in his hand he walked down the 
line to make his tally. 

“The mill is all right, colonel,” he cried out, 
cheerfully. “But, by G—, I'd ’a given any chap 
who'd ’a wanted to back down such an almighty 
hidin’ he couldn’t ’a got away anyhow !” 

Meanwhile Jack Corbis, the boss miner, was 
quietly plugging his pipe. He had not even 
turned to look at his men, and his sole preoccu- 
pation seemed to be regarding the quantity of 
tobacco which judicious compression could in- 
duce his cutty to hold. 

“ Well, Jack ?” Holt called out to him. 

“In course we'll fight,” Jack answered, in a 
half-apologetic, half-indignant tone, and shrug- 
ging his broad shoulders. “ And now, boys,” he 
added, turning to face the miners, “ three cheers 
for the colonel !” 

When the noise had subsided, the men were 
conscious of a distinct but at first indefinable 
change in the moral atmosphere of their iife. It 
was as though a pair of strong magnifying-glass- 
es had suddenly been placed before their eyes, and 
they had not yet grown accustomed to this new 
perspective. Immediate objects and details had 
become painfully, abnormally distinct, while those 
a little farther removed looked blurred and shad- 
owy. They felt that it was now no longer merely 
a question of working along, one shift nearer to 
an ever-receding end, nor of taking up to-morrow 
the job they had left unfinished to-day. They 
had three weeks before them, and into these 
three weeks, for some of them at least, the total 
remaining energy of their life must be condensed. 

It was clear to all that they had a new basis in 
life. In the minds of some this took the form 
of presentiment. The less superstitious, less im- 
aginative among them merely looked on the is- 
sue as a supreme but doubtful one, and avoided 
applying the result to themselves individually. 
All, however, felt the necessity of reflecting on 
this matter seriously ; so little was said as they re- 
gained their quarters and wondered what plan 
would be adopted for the defence of the mine. 

It was nearly dark when Holt returned to his 
cabin. A cold supper was laid out on the table, 
but Masima was nowhere to be found, and only 
the old grandmother answered his calls. She 
had not seen the girl for some hours. Mr. Tracy 
had given him orders to start that night with four 
men to re-enforce and hurry along the mule train, 
now on its way from the north with the guns and 
ammunition, and he had too many things on his 
mind to trouble himself then about the girl’s 
whereabouts. So, after seeing that his instruc- 
tions had been carried out, he kicked off his boots, 
threw himself on his ¢avima, and in less than half 
an hour he was sound asleep. 

When he awoke, about two o’clock, Alejo was 
standing by his side, belted and spurred, with his 
serape wound around him. 

“ Ya esta, Don Juan,” he said, in his low but 
penetrating voice. “The moon is rising.” 

Holt jumped up, pulled on his boots, and 
buckled on his revolver, while the boy put on his 
spurs. As he was leaving the room, Krisch ran 
in, and taking him in his arms, kissed him on 
either cheek: 

“Du Dscheek! I'm going with you,” he ex- 
claimed, as soon as his lips had finished their 
osculatory duty. “You don’t object to my going ?” 

Holt rather favored the Anglo-Saxon prejudice 

masculine kisses, and grasped his hand 
warmly. At this juncture nothing could have 
given him greater pleasure than the appearance 
of this rosy-cheeked, red-bearded, simple-hearted 
friend ; yet, with the reserve characteristic of his 
race, he compressed his joy into the somewhat 
banal and cold ing : “ How are you, old man ? 
Iam glad tosee you. But, Krisch,” he continued, 
as the opportunity of the latter’s arrival struck 
him, “why are you here? How did you know I 
was going?” 

“T got back to Alamos this eveniag, just as 


the simple whitewashed house, his chez-moi, and at 
the silent cabins of the miners up on the Libertad 
Hill. As he stood there, something moved in the 
shadow of the veranda, aud he called out, “ Is 
that you, Masima ?” 

“ Si, seRor,” the girl answered, coming forward. 
“ And you are already going away, Don Juanito?” 

“Yes, little one. Will you come with me?” 

“You will say, Don Juanito, I would go.” 

Holt was moved. Perhaps it was only that the 
sadness which he could not shake off sought ex- 
pression in some form distinct from articulate 
speech ; or perhaps the impropriety of retaining 
in his possession the labial demonstrations which 
Krisch had implanted on his cheeks suggested 
a transfer; but whatever the motive, he gently 
wound his hand among the black braids under the 
girl's rebozo, drew her head back, and kissed her. 

“ Adiox, Masimita /” he cried, as he vaulted 
into the saddle, 

“ Vaya con Dios, Don Juan!” she answered, 
softly: and in single file they rode out into the 
deep shadow which Higuerita threw over the 
Rochin Valley. 

At this early hour nothing moved in the silent 
landscape, checkered with strong lights and 
shadows; the night was cool, and in the cafiadas, 
where a slight mist hung in the mesquite branch- 
es, the air was heavy with the sweet perfume of 
the papaches and the more pungent fragrance of 
the romeria. From time to time, as their tapa- 
deras caught in the dry hollow thorns of the 
mantos and shook their feathery branches, a star- 


‘ tled cow would jump to her feet heavily and gaze 


for a moment at the riders with her large sad 
eyes, then break away noisily through the brush ; 
or a frightened chupilote, suddenly awakened by 
the clink of the mules’ shoes on some loose stone, 
would sail away from his. pereh on a fluted heclio 
column to another farther off, and all grew silent 
again and still as before. 

Dawn was breaking when they reached level 
ground and put their mules to a trot along the 
Navajoa road. They were now nearing the In- 
dian Country, and Holt sent two mozos ahead as 


-@ vanguard; the other two rode behind, while 


Krisch and he cantered along between them. It 
may have been that these precautions made the 
presence of danger seem more real, or perhaps it 
was only the influence of the chilly grayness of 
early dawn, but certainly both Jack and his com- 
panion began to realize that this was a very dif- 
ferent ride from any they had taken before. They 
were not afraid, yet the nervous restlessness from 
which even old soldiers are not exempt before 
the battle has began is something akin to ani- 
mal fear. The dismal bark of the coyote in the 
prairie seemed doubly dismal and foreboding. 
Visions and recollections of home would suddenly 
force themselves irrelevantly upon their thoughts 
with a strange vividness, then as suddenly vanish, 
leaving-behind them a feeling of uncertainty that 
was only intensified by the wild beauty and lone- 
liness of the silent country throngh which they 
were riding. Nothing moved as they passed 
through the ranchos along the road, and no sound 
came from the corrals but the whining bark of 
some half-coyote cur skulking behind the long 
lines of pack-saddles set np side by side like a gal- 
lery of little Gothic arches. Beneath the porches 
men, women, and children slept together with 


their pigs and hens; and outside, under the large 
full-topped mesqtites, the arrieros, wrapped in 
their blue and white serapes, lay on the bare 


ground in picturesque groups, just as they had 
fallen the night before. Along the banks of the 
stony arroyos tall sabino-trees fluttered their little 
feathery fern-shaped leaves in the blue-gray light 
that in the east was tinged with purplish reflec- 
tions, and poured the heavy dew-drops on to the 
star-shaped leaves of the palma-christi through 
which the mules pushed their way slowly. Sud- 


denly a cock crovved in the distance, a heron rose _ 


heavily from the reeds near them, and as they 
reached the Mayo the sun burst forth gloriously 
over the eastern horizon, scattering a cloud of 
gold-dust over the mist that lay on the river, and 
sounding nature’s mighty reveille. In an instant 
the whole scene changed, and life awoke noisily. 
The mules threw up their heads and plunged into 
the river; the riders sat up in the saddle and pulled 
at this strap or that. Mottled jack-rabbits, wit) 
soft pitik ears standing upright, ran along before 
them, and stopped suddeniy with a jerk behind 
some stone to gaze at the passing horsemen, antl 
a thousand birds chattered and sang in the thicket 
that but a moment before was silent and dead. 
All feeling of despondency had vanished, and « 
healthy gladness drove away the last vestige of 
fear or fatigue. Krisch looked up, laughing, and 
called out, “Da Dscheck !” 

“What is it?” answered Holt, knowing full 
well that his friend had nothing to say. “ Isn’t 
it glorious? Let’s have a gallop.” 

And sitting far back in the saddle, they. held 
up their reins in their left hand, aad swinging 
the riata in the right, they gradually disappeared 
behind the low ridges of the rolling ground. 


[to BE CONTINUED.] 
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MR. ELIJAH W. HALFORD, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY OF 
PRESIDENT HARRISON. 
From a Puoroerara sy Ciark, INDIANAPOLIS. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


Exizan Waker Hatrorp was born at Nottingham, England, 
1843. The family came to this country in 1848, settling first at 
Cincinnati and next at Hamilton, Ohio, where the father died, 
leaving the mother and five children, Exisan being the third child 
and eldst son, and then aged eleven years. He at once went into 
a printing-office, which, after a year’s service, he left for one-year 
in school. He returned to the printing-office the year following, 
at the age of thirteen, and has been there or thereabout ever since. 
He went to Indianapolis in 1861 as a type-setter in a job office, 
Two years later he became a city reporter on. the Indianapolis 
Daily Journal. He worked up through the grades of the service 
to the position of editorial writer, and thence stepped into the 
managing editorship in 
1871. In March, 1872, 
he became the first man- 
aging editor of fhe Chi- 
cago Inter- Ocean, then 
‘founded. This ‘position 
he filled for two years, 
when, voluntarily retir- 
ing, he: returned to In- 
dianapolis and to his 
former position on the 
Journal, which, with the 
exception of a service of 
eighteen months with 
the Indianapolis News, 
he filled until his ap- 
pointment as private 
secretary. Mr. Hatrorp ~ 
is married and has one 
child, a daughter, seven- 
teen years old. 


JOHN -M. 
THURSTON. 


Tue Republican League 
of the United States, 
which is composed of 
nearly seven thousand 
local Republican clubs, 
held a National Conven- 
tion recently at Balti- 
more. On March Ist, the 
last day of the session, it 
chose Jonn M. Tourston, 
of Nebraska, as its presi- 
dent, to succeed the first 
incumbent of that office, 
Mr. James P. Foster, of 
New York. Mr. Tuurs- 
TON first came into prom- 
inence in national poli- 
tics as the temporary — 
chairman of the. Repub- 
lican National Conven- 
tion at Chicago last sum- 
mer. He was at the head 
of the Nebraska delega- 
tion in that body, and in 
his speech opening the 
proceedings of the Con- 
vention he delivered a 
somewhat extravagant 
eulogy upon James G. 
Bratne, speaking of him 
as the “ uncrowned king” 
of the Republican party. 
He is a native of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, arid-was 
born in 1847. While he 
was a child his parents 
removed to Madison, Wis- 
consjn. His father died 
in the army in 1863, leav- 
ing the family in poor 
circumstances. Young 
Taurston worked on a 
farm in his boyhood 
and went to school in 
the winter. At the age 
of eighteen he was 
driving a grocery wagon 
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in Chicage, but he was afterward graduated at Wayland Uni- 
versity and studied law, being admitted to the bar in 1869. He 
settled down to practice in Omaha, and began early to take an 
active’ part in local politics as an ardent Republican. He held 
the office of Alderman, and was for a time a member of the Ne- 
braska Legislature. He also served as City Attorney of Omaha. 
Of late-he has devoted his time largely to the service of the Union 
Pacific Railway:Company, of which he is general counsel. 





THE RAILROAD REFORM. 


Tag work of improving and reforming railroad management 
makes tangible progress every week. It is a development that 
challenges closer attention than any event that has interested the 
financial community since the resumption of specie payments ten 
years ago,. That event was followed by a period of prosperity; 
physical development of the country, and finally wild speculation. 
It would be unwise to attempt to predict-how our commercial and 
financial history will be affected by the change that is now going 
on in the relations between the people and the railroads, and be- 
tween the owners of the railroads and those who have been respon- 
One reason that it is 

ble to forecast results in this movement is that it is still in 
icipiency ; besides, it is unparalleled. Still it has gained fair 
headway, and its momentum is increasing every day. Education 
in the matter is still needed, though the Inter-State Commerce Law 
has ¢ railroad managers and their patrons a number of im- 
portant 8, while losses-sustained by the owners of securities 
on the Western and Southwestern roads have made investors more 
tractable than ever before, and at the same time aroused public 
opinion against a number of glaring abuses. Another reason why 
it is impossible to forecast the results of this movement is that we 
are still an agricultural nation, hence every problem relating to our 
growth in a large way literally depends upon the weather. 

But it does seem entirely reasonable to assume that the read- 
justment of the relations between so important an industry as the 
150,000 miles of railroad of this country, the millions of people 
who use them, and the tens of thousands who own them must 
result in something better than we have known. The effect of 
the important amendments to the Inter-State Law that were 
adopted by Congress during its last hours, and were at once signed 
by the retiring Executive, cannot but result in greater stability in 
rates, which is of immense advantage to the shipper, and incident- 
ally increases the receipts of the railroads..... The enactment of 
this important piece of legislation was one of the few acts that 
can be credited to the’'Congress that has just expired. Probably 
not half a if persons appreciated its importance. This seems 
to have been one of those cases in which ignorance was of value, 
for had certain railroad managers or certain politicians realized 
its importance it might not have been carried. The Inter-State 
C ce ission now has full power, not only over roads 
running through two States, but over tariffs made by two or more 
roads jointly. A little time for reflection, argument, and perhaps 
retraction is now compulsory in the matter of reducing rates. And 
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MR. JOHN M. THURSTON, PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLICAN 
LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


this is a most excellent provision. The Commissioners have 
already notified the railroads what they must expect if they violate 
the law; not fines alone, but penal punishment as well. Every 
one except the dishonest railroad manager is benefited by such 
law-making as this. 

“The other phase in which progress has been made this week is 
also worth careful attention. For once New York has been left 
in the lurch in the most, important crusade that has ever been 
made by a body of security holders. Connecticut has taken the 
lead this time, and bids fair to hold it. The vast accumulations 
of wealth in Hartford, a large part of it in railroads, makes it a 
pre-eminently proper place for the first organization of a campaign 
against incompetency and lack of integrity in railroad manage- 
ment. That the cam- 
paign will be successful 
no one need: doubt. The 
cause is one that con- 
tains the chief element 
of success—it is a right- 
eous one. It appeals to 
the common-sense of ev- 
ery one. The first skir- 
mish may result in little 
or nothing, and the sec- 
ond attack may fall short 
of its purpose. But back 
of all the agitation and 
the movements seen at 
the surface the army of 
security holders is fall- 
ing into line more rapid- 
ly than the casual ob- 
server can detect. This 
year may not see the de- 
sired end accomplished, 
but it will see permanent 
progress made. Indeed 
it is no small matter 
for congratulation that 
stockholders all over the 
country and in Europe 
have been made to feel 
for the first time in their 
lives that their owner- 
ship is not limited to the 
certificate they are hoard- 
ing, but that the certifi- 
cate represents owner- 
ship in property that 
they in the aggregate are 
entitled to manage. 

From this general en- 
lightenment—of railroad 
managers as to their ac- 
countability, of owners 
as to their responsibili- 
ty, of the people to the 
obligations they are un- 
der to the most potent 
factor in modern civili- 
zation—there can be but 
one result. It may be 
delayed by an unpropi- 
tious season resulting in 
a curtailment of business 
generally, by defective 
leadership, or by spasms 
of demagogism, but in 
the end our transporta- 
tion system, which is as 
essential to the political 
existence of the country 
as its Constitution, in 
which more Of our wealth 
is invested than in any* 
other: enterprise, upon 
which every one is de- 
pendent not only for the 
comforts but the neces- 
sities of life as well, will 
be, as it ever has been, 
the safest and most prof- 
itable, and hence the 
most desirable, of invest- 
ments, At the moment 
it is fashionable to assert 
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in Wall Street that railroads are played out. But 
their securities will be fashionable there long after 
the present generation has forgotten the sound of 
the pulsations of the stock indicators. . A. 


WINTER WHEAT. 
«Mach bread is growing in the winter's night.” 
— Swedish Proverb. 

Srxoz all the wheat is hidden by the snow, 

Its greenness is no more a sweet surprise, 

Nor shall we see again the young blades rise, 
And wave with every wind’s breath to and fro. 
How cruel is the fate that wills it so! 

And crueler still the wintry blight that lies 

On lovely lips and innocent dear eyes 
That death has etricken. How can we forego 
Our passionate outerying? Wrong, oh, wrong 

To break the bud before its perfect flower, 
To stop the music in the middle song, 

And bring the dark in morning's happy hour! 
What recompense, O bitter Life, in thee 
Whose Discord so‘ontrages Harmony? 





Bat wait till time is ripe: a vernal air 
Across the world of ice blows warm and sweet ; 
The snow-wreaths me!t; and lo! the tender 

wheat, 

Alive, unhart, upspringing everywhere! 

All through the bitter winter's blank despair, 
Through the wild days of tossing hail and sleet, 
And frozen nighi# whose glittering stars repeat 

The changeless truth of God's eternal care, 

Its life was growing! Restless soul, be still, 

And brood upon the meaning of these things, 
And beat no more with madly flattering wings 

Against the steadfast, omnipresent will: 

“ Much bread is growing in the winter's night,” 
And outer darkness yields the inner light. 
Mary Brapuey. 





SWEPT BY THE TIDE OF POPULARITY 
To the topmost pinnacle of success, Hostetter's 
Stomach Bitters stands a shining proof of what gen- 
uine merit, backed by the living force of proven facts, 
can attain. The North and South American conti- 
nents, Europe, Australia, the West Indies, Guatemala, 
and Mexico have all contributed wide patronage and 
testimony of the most favorable kind—but unsolicited 
—to sweli: the reputation of this sterling remedy. 
Among the maladies for which the most convinc- 
ing pubdlic and professional testimony proves that 
it is abevign curative, are chills and fever, bilious 
remittent, dumb agne and ague cake, dyspepsia, liver 
complaint, nervousness, debility, kidney and bladder 
complaints. It mitig:tes the infirmities of age, hastens 
convalescence, has a tendency to prevent ill conse- 
quences from exposnre and exhaustion. Persons of 
sedentary habits and laborions occupations will find 
it an ever useful tonic.—{Adv.] 


a7 SUCCESS, 


Ir success be the trne test of merit, it is a settled 
fact that ** Brown's Bronchial Troches”’ have no equal 
for the prompt relief of Coughs, Colds, and Throat 











troubles. Sold only in boxea.—[Adv.] 


*“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tur Gueat Pawn Revirver, 

For Internal and External Pains, Kheumatiem, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrhaea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burne,Scalds,Cramps,and Bruises,25c.a bottle.-{ Adv.) 

Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Mise, she clung to Castoria. 

When she had Children, she gave them saaag 

{Adv.} 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow’s Sooruine Syeur should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ene the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and in 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[{Adv.] 
Prexatver Loss or Trae Hat, which is 30 common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burgnert’s Coooainn.—[{Adv.} 
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The Kodak. 


ANYBODY can use 
the Kopak. The opera- 
tion of making a picture 
consists simply of press- 
ing a button. One Hun- 
dred instantaneous pict- 
ures are made without 
reloading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 
Price, $25.00. necessary. A division 
of labor is. offered, whereby all the work of 
finishing the pictures is done at the factory, 
where the camera can be sent to be reloaded. 
The operator need not learn anything about 
photography. He can “press the button”—we 
do the rest. 


Send for copy of Kopak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co,, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
36 Years in Fulton St. 


H.B. KIRK & CO. 


CAN SUPPLY 
For the Sick-Room 
For Grand Dinners, 
For Family Use, 


Reliable Wines and Liquors 


THAT ARE WELL MATURED. 
ALSO MEDIUM AGES. 

Wines bottled by the Hungarian Government. 
No other House can furnish “* OLD CROW RYE.” 
69 Fulton St.; 9 Warren St. ; 
Broadway and 27th St. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


: WHkECoy 














SUMINET SIUKS & Sik Novelties, 


BLACK SILK FABRICS. 


Louisiennes, 22 inches wide, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 

Faille Francaise, the most popular silk 
in Europe, warranted not to slip or pull in 
the seams, 22 inches wide, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00. 

Opening of Ladies’ Tailor-made 
Jackets, Ulsters, and Carriage 
Wraps. 


26% 1128 Chew St 
Philadelphia 





Use Ancostura Brrrers to stimulate the appetite 
and keep the digestive organs in order.—[Adv.} 


Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown’s 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 





Tur superiority of Burxert’s Fi.avorinea Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-{ Ad.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


, Breaklast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than | 
one cent a cup. it is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 

& gested. and admirably adapted for in- 

i valids as well as for persons in health. 









Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 





of the and they use 

















BARRY'S 
B Tricopherous 
"@ . THE HAIR 
& 


Oldest and the 
Best. 








Imparts vigor, gloss, 
luxuriance, and beauty to the hair, and is rec- 
ommended as being a sovereign remedy for all 
ailments of the hair or scalp. 

BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N.Y. City. 


= FREE TO F.A.M. Fine Colored Engravin 





. with —— rhea Grand new work 
gente, Beware of spurious Masonic 
books. REDDING & CO., Masonic Publishers 

Manufa 731 Broadway, New York. 


$5 to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 





Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brrw- 
ster’s Sarery Rein Houper Co., Holly, Mich. 
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Improved construction. Fine instruments and charm- 
ing effects. A beautiful addition to a home. Catalogue 


free. THE G. 3. HOLBROOK 00., 88 Fifth Ave., ¥. Y. 








 DOKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 


unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a 


jal. To be had in 
uarts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
annfacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


PPiLor oy. 


An account of the only rational mode of treatment. 
Send a for at to 
R. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 


Etalegnes, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club@ Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T. 8, Denson, Chicago, Lil. 











R. H. MACY & 60,, 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th TO 14th ST., N. ¥. 


DRESS VELVETEENS. 


We are offering a superior quality in Black and Colored 
Dress Velvetsens at 50c. per yard ; recently sold at 85c. 

We call attention to our Colored Cashmeres, 100 dif- 
ferent shades, at 49c. per yard; real value, 75c. 


BLACK SILKS AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


A Good Black Surah, Rhad..me, or Dachesse at 69c. ; 
worth 9c, 

A Rich Royal Armure, 5 designs, 88c. ; worth $1.25. 

A Rich Failie, Rhadame, or Triple-Warp Surah, 98c. ; 
“worth $1.80. 

A Heavy Black Watered Silk at 99c. ; worth $1.30. 

A Rich Black Gros-Grain, warranted to wear, 99c. ; 
worth $1.85. 

A Superior Black Faille Francaise at $1.25 and $1.43. 

ant Black Satin Duchesee, $1.25 and $1.48. 

Rich Novelties in Black Royal, with Moire Stripes, 
$1.49; worth $2.00. 

A Rich Black Gros-Grain, with wide Moire Stripes, 
$1.25; worth $2.00. 

A poh glee Black Surah or All-Silk Satin at 58c. ; 





worth 


GENUINE BARGAINS IN COLORED SILKS. 


3 worth 85c. 
Fine %-inch White Shanghai Silk, 59c.; worth $1.00. 


Plaid and Stri Surah, rich combiuations, 69c. ; 
worth $1.00. 

22-inch All-Silk French Moire, staple shades, 59c. ; 
worth $1.00. 

Maguificent Stock of Rich Round-Cord Faille Fran- 
caise, will not crack or % S4c., 9ic., and $1.19; 
worth $1.00, $1.25, and $1. 


DRESS COODS. 


Black Cashmeres at lowest prices ever known. 
Our quality C at 69c., is good value for 85c. 
“ it D “ 79c., “ “ “ 1. 4 
E “6%, “ “ * 110 
F “ 99c., “ oe “ $1.25. 
Silk-Warp Henriettas. Note the Great Reduction in 
Prices. 


Our quality ry at 97c.; was $1.15. 


o © OC “$1; “ SLt%. 
+ + “DD “Bie; ? Be. 
Send for Samples of the above Special Bargains. 

Be sure to mention this paper. 
“CHOCOLAT MENIER,” 
Awarded the “Grand Prix” at Paris in 1878. The 
finest Chocolate in the world. Absolutely 
pure; 88 cents per pound. 

We shall prepay freight on all the above items on paid 
purchases of $5 and over. Mail Orders “a 

Carefully Executed. 


Our Spring Catalogue is now ready. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


| yee ages ORCHIDS — Grower & Collector, C. 
Struve, at Rio de Janeiro. Orders for these Orchids 
will be received by the general agents, Valentine 
Brothers, Produce Exchange, New York, according to 
catalogue furnished by them on application. 
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STITCHES IN THE BACK. 


Peter C. Vandewater, Com- 
missioner of Highways, Woods- 
burgh, Long Island, N.Y.,writes: 

‘* During the last three years I have been 
troubled with stitches in the back. They came 
on without the slightest warning and laid me 
up for two and three weeks at a time, and noth- 
ing did me any good. Over a year ago I had 
a more severe attack. I could hardly move. 


‘My wife then applied an ALLCOCK’s Porous 


PLASTER on the small of my back where the 
kink appeared to be. I never had used one 


before. In a short time all pain had vanished, 


and the next morning I got up and attended to 
my business. I put a fresh Plaster oh every 
week for a month, and I feel that I have been 
entirely cured, as I have not had an attack in 
the last eighteen months.” 

Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepresen- 
tation. Ask for ’ 

licock’s, 
and let no explanation or so- 
licitation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 








$210 see 
prices we pay for rare U. 8. coins ; also list of our 
prices 
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» With Nets of 
for curiosities, coins, Indian Relics, all fer 


Rbc.,post-paid. R. W. Mereer, 147 Cent. Av. Cincinnati, 0. 
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containing about 140 
AUTY! ORDER D 
commissions. 


‘CT. Get the bes 


EEDSnin: 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


CHOICEST OLD. 


Among the latter we introduce thee CRAWFORD ST RAWBERRY. 
0 NT T It combines more quent an any Other. 
hy D, &. If you want PURE TESTED SEED or anything, 


RAREST NEW. 


or PARK, send for our 


VALUABLE FREE CATALOCUE 


with hundreds of illustrations. SA 


'T’ 
t at honest prices, and save 


Thirty-fifth year: 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 








SODEN MIMERAL PASTIELES 





PREPARED FROM THE 
Sanative Salts of the highly renowned Springs of the German Health 


vnaveuarx, P°SOrt, SODEN in the TAUNUS, under the supervision and control 
’ of W. Stoeltzing, M.D., Member of the Royal Board of Health. 


with great beneSe in at OMPOMIC Catarrhs of the Throat, Larynx, and Langs, 


By their action the mucus is dissolved, quiet and ease obtained ; owing to their rare, ad- 


vantages they alleviate an often ver: ing cough and then bring about the | -f : 
Their influence has been conadiasie eal in cases of . js wesamimmcsial 


the different CATARRHS OF CONSUMPTIVES, | 
the Chronic Oatarrhs of the STOMACH and INTESTINES, 
Oonstipation, Hemorrhoids, Enlargement of the Liver; — 
and other Abdominal Complaints 
requiring a mild, laxative, and stimulating treatment. 





DIPHTHERIA = ° prevented by the use of SODEN MINERAL LOZENGES, 





as it has been demonstrated that the spores of the disease settle 


se, Sree. WHOOPING COUGH * sme © ™ 





Singers, Speakers, Preachers, La 


mildest form. 


wyers, Teachers, and all whose vocations require con- 


tinued use of the voice will experience gratifying relief by using these Pastilles, 





The most renowned Medical Authorities recommend and prescribe them. 





- At the International Exhibition at Brussels the SODEN MINERAL 
PASTILLES were awarded THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION, SILVER 
MEDAL, by. a jury of medical men. 





For sale by all Druggists at 50 cents a box. 
Sole Agency for the United States, 
Soden Mineral Springs Company, Limited, 15 Cedar Street, New York. 











































































































MARCH 16, 1889. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL | 


CONGRESS. 
A PAPER OF GREAT INTEREST, READ BY 
A. L. A. TOBOLDT, M.D., 


ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATOR UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
EDITOR “ MEDICAL CLIPPING AND NEW CHEMICALS,” ETC. 


Tue famous fountain of health at Carls- 
bad, in Bohemia, which bas been the refage 
of invalids for five centuries, is certainly 
well worthy of a careful study. My expe- 
riencé with this remedial agent has been 
such that I may truly say that no remedy 
which I have ever employed has given me 
so much pleasure and profit as this particn- 
lar one. 

My opinion as to mineral waters general- 
ly, and Carlsbad in particular, which is prob- 
ably shared by the majority of the profes- 
sion, has been that much if not all the ther- 
apeutic action may be traced to change of 
scene, to the strict diet enforced, to out-door 
exercise, and the large quantities of water 
drank. Starting with this opinion, I under- 
took a series of experiments with Carlsbad 
waters, such as is exported by the authori- 
ties of the City of Carlsbad. Selecting a 
number of chronic hypochondriacs whose 
afflictions had baffled all my previous efforts 
as my subjects, I was truly astonished to 
note that, although no rigid diet was pre- 
scribed, and only a:limited amount of exer- 
cise was indulged in, I obtained most re- 
markable results—the complexion, even after 
a week's use, began to clear up, the step be- 
came more firm and elastic, and, what was 
more, the entire host of bypochondriacal 
complaints seemed to vanish like mist. 
These surprising results bade me pause, 
and I then set about investigating the sub- 
ject more closely, arguing that it certainly 
could not be the water alone that produced 
these effects. The diet and exercise having 
been left entirely out of consideration in sev- 
eral of the cases, I proceeded to.use the Crys- 
tallized Carlsbad Sprudel Salt, which, being ob- 
tained by evaporating the waters, I thought 
must surely be the remedial agent. But 
alas! when I came to use this, by dissolving 
it in ordinary water or in carbonic-acid 
water, I invariably failed to get so prompt 
an action, and in the majority of cases ut- 
terly failed to get that peculiar therapeutic 
effect which I had obtained from the export- 
ed mineral waters themselves. There was 
something at fault with either my argument 
or the Carlsbad Sprudel Salt. On looking up 
the subject I found that at Carlsbad the salt 
‘was only recommended and used as an ad- 
dition to the mineral waters, to act as a 
purgative when the waters failed in that 
respect. The analysis of the salt,.I found, 
did not tally with that of the mineral wa- 
.ters, 80, for a time at least, I fell back on the 
use of the exported Carlsbad waters until 
my attention was called to experiments made 
‘by Dr. Jaworski, of Krakaw, with “Carlsbad 
Sprudel Salt iu powder form.” I then deter- 
mined to give this.a trial, still convinced that 
it was not the water, but its contained salts 

. that produced the therapeutic effect. The 
chemical analysis of the Carlsbad Sprudel 
Salt, in powder form, certainly more nearly 
corresponded to that of the mineral waters, 
and upon trial I found that I could obtain al- 
most the same effect with the Carlsbad Spru- 
del Salt Powder. The first case upon which I 
tried it was so unique that I was literally dum- 
founded at the result. A woman who five 
years before had weighed but 75 pounds had 
in that time increased in weight to 190 
pounds—a gain of 115 pounds. She came 
to me for treatment, laboring under all the 
symptoms that would naturally be expected 
from such an enormous increase in weight. 
I put her first upon the Crystallized Carlsbad 
Sprudel Salt, only to be disappointed ; when, 
after several weeks, I used the Carlsbad Spru- 

" del Salt in powder form, I was really startled 

to note the effect. In eight days, i.¢., from 

Wednesday to the next Thursday, she lost 

16 pounds, an average of 2 pounds per day, 

and was, in consequence, losing all the symp- 
toms she had so much complained of. The 
woman had in the meantime been iudulging 
in her customary diet, even to drinking sev- 
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eral glasses of beer daily, and, being a mar- 
ket-woman, she had been debarred frum tak- 
ing any extra exercise. This then verified 
iny theory that if there was any therapeutic 
action in Carlsbad mineral waters it ought 
to have the same effect without the usual 
adjuncts of a Carlsbad cure, namely, diet 
and exercise. In the very next case, a mild 
one of diabetes mellitus, the sugar disap- 
peared entirely after its use, the patient 
only abstaining from fresh fruits, and that 
because it caused too great a looseness of his 
passages. How the Carlsbad Sprudel Salt Pow- 
der acts in diabetes mellitus I am unable to 
say, and must content myself with stating 
facts only. I will not tire you with a recital 
of any more cases. Sufficient, I think, has al- 
ready. been said to warrant calling your at- 
tentiot to a remedial agent that, in one form 
at least, has been known and used by the pro- 
fession for the last four centuries. 

The Springs of Carlsbad are located in Bo- 
hemia, and have been known to the pro- 
fession ever since the fourteenth century, 
and have been gaining in their favor ever 
since. The waters of Carlsbad have only 
been imported into this country in bottles 
for the last few years, and lose nothing of 
their efficacy through export. These waters, 
which issue from fifteen different springs, 
have all the same chemical composition, 
differing only in the amount of free car- 
bonic acid which they contain, this depend- 
ing upon the temperature at which the 
water reaches the surface, there being a 
difference of 40° Réaumur between the dif- 
ferent springs. The hotter the water the 
less carbonic acid it holds in solution, and 
vice versa. The taste of the water is pleas- 
ant, slightly saline. The Carlsbad Sprudel 
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partly also by increasing the intestinal se- 
cretions; hence at times such copious dis- 
charges. During the continuance of the 
treatment there is an increased development 
of gases in the gastro-intestinal canal, which 
cause frequent odorless and tasteless eructa- 
tions and the passing of flatus, having the 
odor of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The urine is generally increased in quanti- 
ty, and, after a varying length of time, is ren- 
dered neutral or alkaline. . The urea and uric 
acid are, according to the researches of Dr. | 
Seegen, much diminished, whereas the phos- 
phates are greatly increased in quantity. So- 7 
called brick-dust sedimentsin the urine,when 
present, disappear after several days’ use. 

The secretions. of the skin are also in- 
creased, and sometimes altered in character. 
The skin frequently exfoliates, causing the 
complexion to become much clearer, an effect 
very noti ts having freckles. 
After the use of the Carlsbad Waters or the 
Carlsbad Sprudel Sali in powder form for a 
few weeks, the patient becomes brighter, 
and the previous dulness gives place to a 
clearness of intellect, of thought, feeling, 
and fancy much exceeding that existing 
previous to the beginning of the treatment. 

Most patients lose flesh, especially those 
who are very. corpulent, whereas thin and 
delicate patients who take much nourishment 
are apt to increase in weight. 

Other effects noticed are-the disappear- 
ance of old inflammatory deposits, especially 
in the fibrous tissues. Old rhewmatic or gouty 
nodules I have known to disappear entirely; 
also inflammatory thickenings around the 
uterus aud its appendages. Upon the sys- 
tem generally a marked increase of tissue 
metamorphosis is noticed. . 
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Salt in powder form is easily soluble, pleas- 
ant, and permanent. 

As to the difference between the Crystal- 
lized and Carlsbad Sprudel Sali in powder 
form, I would say that both are obtained by 
evaporating the Carlsbad Mineral Waters; 
but the powder is, while still moist, exposed 
to the carbonic acid so abundantly given off 
by the springs, and in consequence differs 


from the Crystallized in containing more - 


carbonates and less sulphates. In fact, it 
contains all of the soluble constituents of the 
waters, and hence more nearly represents the 
Carlsbad Mineral Waters themselves. 

In addition to this the Crystallized Carls- 
bad Sprudel Salt, being hygroscopic, frequently 
causes. inconvenience on this account. The 
Carlsbad Sprudel Salt Powder,on the contrary, 
ébcurs in a fine granular powder, and is proof 
against all atmospheric changes. 

The effect of the waters, and of the Carls- 
bad Sprudel Salt, powder form, dissolved in 
cathonic-acid water, or ordinary water, be- 
ing so near alike, may be treated of togeth- 
er, and be summed up as follows: 

Locally upon the stomach and bowels 
they prodnce a stimulating, alterative ef- 
fect, and they also act as a sedative to the 
gastric nerves. 

They neutralize the acids of the stomach, 
its normal acidity, according to researches of 
Dr. W. Jaworski, returning sooner after the 
use of the mineral waters than after the use 
of the Carlsbad Sprudel Salt, powder form, in 
solution. 

After several doses have been taken they 
act as a mild purgative, partly by increasing 
the peristaltic movements, diluting-the con- 
tents of the bowels, dissolving toughened 





mucus, bile, and hardened fecal masses, and 





As to the diseases for which Carlsbad is 
recommended, they are so numerous that 
I will not take up your time in enumerat- 
ing them. Suffice it to say that it may be 
used wherever an alkaline<mineral water 
is indicated, especially where there is lack 
of tone in the gastro-intestinal tract, as in 
dyspepsia, deficient or perverted biliary se- 
cretions, jaundice, chronic . constipation, etc. ; 
where accumulations of fat, especially in 
the liver, other organs, or under the skin, 
are to be disposed of; where there is that 
peculiar discrasia known as the uric acid 
diathesis, as in gout, rheumatism, gravel, etc., 
and where inflammatory deposits, especially 
in the fibrous tissues, are to be removed, 
and in that peculiar and so little understood 
disease, diabetes mellitus. 

Carlsbad may be said to be contra-indi- 
cated in all wasting diseases, especially 
those of the lungs, and thése involving a 
great amount of suppuration, and in all 
acute febrile diseases, especially inflamma- 
tory and infectious diseases, etc. 

As to the mode of administration: The 
dose of the imported mineral waters may 
be set down as.2 to 3 glasses of about 6 oz. 
each, drank slowly in the morning an hour be- 
fore breakfast, another glass during the morn- 
ing or afternoon, and one or two before retir- 
ing at night. The dose of the Carlsbad Spru- 
del Salt, powder form, is about one teaspoonful 
dissolved in a glassful of water, taken three 
times a day, either one hour before or two 
hours after meals. If taken with the Carls- 
bad Water, one teaspoonful of the Salt with 
the first tumblerful of the water, taken in 
the morning, will suffice. When taken hot 
the effect on the bowels is less marked. 

As to diet, experiments of Dr. E. Hlawa- 
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cek and others, as well as my own, prove 
that any diet otherwise not contra - indi- 
cated by the disease may be indulged in 
during the continuance of the treatment. 

The effect of exercise, although not found 
essential, is a factor which I think onght 
not to be lost sight of, especially where tlio 
disease is caused by sedentary habits. Ex. 
periments made by Dr. W. Jaworski prove 
that exercise hastens the ‘passage of ile 
waters from the stomach into the iatestinal 
canal. The experiments made by Dr. Ja- 
worski also proved that the normal acidity 
of the stomach returns sooner after the iu- 
gestion of the mineral waters than after 
solutions of Carlsbad Sprudel Salt in powder 
form ; hence diseases of the stomach are gener- 
ally best treated by the mineral waters, whereas 
the Carlsbad Sprudel Salt in powder form 
is to be preferred in diseases of the other 
viscera, such as intestinal canal, spleen, kid- 
neys, in adiposis, diabetes, etc., although this 
rule does not hold good in every case. 

In conclusion, I would say that the Carls- 
bad Mineral Waters, as exported “by the 
City of Carlsbad, being the natural prod- 
uct, is, of course, much to be preferred where 
the quantity of water is no objection, par- 
ticularly in diseases of the stomach. Where, 


from any cause, two or three glasses of . 


water cannot be taken, then the Carlsbad 
Sprudel Salt, powder form, answers the pur- 
pose equally well, and in diseases other 
than of the stomach it is even to be pre- 
ferred. 

Furthermore, I would say that-the Carls- 
bad Mineral Waters and Sprudel Salt do 
not differ in the least from any other reme- 
dial agent of well-known properties. That 
their effect is uniform and to be relied upon 
independently of any adjuncts of treatment, 
such as diet, exercise, or water. 

In none of the cases enumerated was 
there any particular diet prescribed. The 
patients were allowed to choose for them- 
selves, and to eat whatever their appetites 
craved. 

Only in one case (No. 7) a hypochondriac 
took riding-lessons for one week, and theu 
abandoned them entirely until two weeks 
after the treatment, when, as he expressed 
it, he had more heart to go about amoung 
people and enjoy himself. The other cases 
took very little, if any, exercise outside of 
that required by their respective callings. 

As to the matter of taking the Carlsbad 
Waters or Carlsbad Sprudel Salt solutions hot 
or cold, I would say that most patients pre- 
ferred taking them cold,and as there ap- 
pears to be the advantage that taken cold 
there are no so-called head symptoms, and 
a@ more decided purgative action, I have in- 
variably given cold the preference, only 
using them hot in cases of diarrhea, when 
I did not desire the purgative effect. 

The foregoing would then prove conclu- 
sively that the Carlsbad Waters, as well as 
the Carlsbad Sprudel Salt Powder, are bona fide 
remedial agents independent of the usual ad- 
juncts of treatment. But I would not here 
be understood as making light of or ignoring 
them; their value has been proven mauy 
years ago, and who has not himself seen the 
benefits of copious draughts.of water, well- 
directed exercise, change of scene, ete. If 
these can be had in addition, well and good ; 
if not, a Carlsbad treatment need not there- 
fore be dispensed with. 

In conclusion, I would say that the ex- 
periments were made with the genuine im- 
ported Carlsbad Water atrd Carlsbad Sprudel 
Salt, which is bottled under the supervision of 
the City of Carlsbad, and has the signature 
of Eisner & Mendelson Co., sole agents for 
the U. S., and Loebel Schottlaender,. sole 
licensee of the Spring, with the seal of the 
City of Carlsbad on the neck of every bot- 
tle. It would be folly to expect any relia- 
ble action from any of the numerous imi- 
tations sold here in bulk or in bottles. 


A. L. A. TOBOLDT, M.D., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





One bottle of genuine imported Carls- 
bed Sprudel Salt (powder form) will be 
mailed to any address upon receipt of Oue 
Dollar. 

Dr. Toboldt’s Lecture in full, with table 
of cases treated, mailed free, to any address, 
upon application to Eisner & Mendelson 
Co., Sole Agents for the Carlsbad Springs, 
6 Barclay Street, New York. 
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“I wonder if Edenia 7s made from these flowers!...” 


LUNDBORC’S 


FAMOUS PEREUMES, 


Edenia, Coya Lily, 
Maréchal Niel Rose, Alpine Violet, 
Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne. 


DELICATE. REFINED. 


FRAGRANT. 





These Perfumes are for sale by almost all Druggists and Dealers in Toilet 
Articles, but if, for any reason, they cannot be so obtained, send for a Price List to 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 24 Barclay St., cor. Church St, New York. 





The Social Season. 

During the season in London Beecham?’s Pills 
are held in high regard. The exactions of social life, 
sae, the strain consequent upon late hours, late suppers, 

tae and the indulgence of rich and highly seasoned food, 
all combine to leave the system in a debilitated con- 
dition and the stomach in a state bordering on frenzy, 
if we may use the expression. Beecham/’s Pills, 
however, taken regularly, have a soothing effect on 
the stomach and the digestive organs. Their result is 
immediate. A few doses will restore lost complexion, 
bring back the keen edge of appetite, and give health, 
strength, and energy to the whole human frame. | 


SPECIAL. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete 
health. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, DISORDERED LIVER 


thy ACT LIKE MAGIC t—a few doses will work wonders upon mk Vital Organs; Strengthenin: 
the muscular System ¢ restorin long-lost Complexion 3 bringing back the Keen edge es. an 
arousing with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of Reb human frame. These are 
“facts” admitted by thousands. in all classes of society; and one of the best guarantees 
is tht BKEKCHAM?S PILLS HAVE THE LARGES 
MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
Sold by Druggists generally. B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, 
Sole Agents for the United States, who (if your druggist does not keep them), 


Will Mail BEECHAW’S PILLS on Receipt “of Price,25Cents aBox.—But Inquire First, 
TS GE REAGAN 





SALE OF ANY PATENT 





_ MADE WITH BOILING WATER. | 
EPP S'S 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING OIL, 


A MARVEL OF 
EXC ELLENCE 


ALE BY ALL 


MENG FURNKHER( 


PATD AUG 14-688 LY BY 


TORUSS BROS ETO TROY NY 





New York Salesroom : Salesroom 
ad Fresklin St. ont ~~ 249 Monroe St. 


Send $1.25, $2.10, or $3.50 for a 
box of extra fine Candy, prepaid 
by express east of Denver and 
west of New York. Suitable 


for presents, C. F. Gunruer, 212 State St., Chicago. 


VOROSCOPES z= Pt 


ISLEY FAO Pitan hin, = 
Illus. Wake AL! Lig hy or pe “yo Liste, 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


recommend 


of it I ever 
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and recommended by thousands 






OPINION OF PEARS’ SOAP. 


“If CLEANLINESS is next to GOD. 
LINESS, soap must be considered as a means 
of GRACE, and a clergyman who recom- 
mends MORAL things should be willing to 


soap. I am told that my, com- 


mendation of PEARS’ Soap has opened for 
it a large sale in the UNITED STATES. 
I am willing to stand by every word in favor 


uttered. A man must be fastidi- 


ous indeed who is not satisfied with it.” 


IS THE BEST, the most elegant, and the most economical 
of all soaps for general TOILET PURPOSES. 
the most attractive, but the purest and cleanest, It is used 


It is not only 


of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized 


world, because, while serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent 
the chafing and discomforts to which infants are so liable. 
London 100 years as ACOMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, 
and is now sold in every city in the world. It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the 
United States; but de sure that you get the genuine, as there are worthless imitations. 


It has been established in 
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151 WORDS 


memorized sentence, thus BEAT! 


of certified work farnished on application. 


REMINGTON sirewsren 


WON 


COLD & SILVER MEDALS 


pionship of the World, 


At Toronto, in open contest, Aug. 13, 1888. 


PER MINUTE, WITHOUT AN ERROR. 


The above is an anthentic record made by Mr. Frank KE. McGurrin, at Detroit, on January 21, 1SS9, on a 
ING ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS of correct work by 30 words 
per minnte, and placing the “Remington” still further beyond reach of competition. Photographic copies 


_ WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 
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CAUTION 






W.L. DOUCLAS $3 SHOE 


FOR CENTLEMEN. 


Best on = world. Examine his 


E 
WORKINGMAN’S SH 


OE. 
-00 and $1.75 BOYS? SCHOOL SHOES. 
All made in Congress, Button, and Lace. 


W.L. DOUCLAS $3 SHOE 


= Material. — 
if oy ae aoaer. says ay Foo the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES without mame and 


Wy. reset BROCKTON, MASS. 


Best Fitting. 
him dewn as fraud. If not suld by your dealer, write 








Crandall Type Writer. |t& 


Unequalled for speed, and durabi 
Writing in plain sight, even to to last letter. henge a 

type in five seconds. ignment can never 
The fewest parts of any standard type-writer. Only 
28 keys, S4 characters. Send for illustrated catalogue 
and price-list to 
mt =") ~~‘ Co., Ltd., 

Sore A 
BINGHAMTON 
New York Office, = 1587 1 Hrosaway. 








o the Nervous and Detitand | 








NEWPORT NEWS, VA., 


Near Old Point Comfort. 
THE HOTEL WARWICK, 


and transient visitors. For circulars, etc., address 
J. R. SWINERTON, Manacer, 
a: ‘iB ORCUTE, 1 Broapway, New York. 


A new, artistic, and attractive resort for permanent 


Va } 


Ss ea (6 
“‘BosTON - ‘ NEW YORK CHicaco ES SS aO@ 


Look all around among 
the Retailers, 


then write to C.C. SHAYNE, 
manufacturer, 103 Prince St., 
for his price for a genuine 
London - dressed ALASKA 
SEAL-SKIN GARMENT, 
which is 10 per cent. less 
than the same quality can be 
purchased elsewhere. Small 

















Furs and Plush Garments 
Book mailed free. 
MEMORY 3 
ITS 
DOCTORS 
Dr. Pick’s method of Improving the Memory aud Fa- 
cilitating the Acquirement of Knowledne. Sent by mail. 


marked way down. Fashion 
AND 
From Simonipes to “ Lowserre.”. Price, 10 cents. 
Address Dr. PICK, Box 2576, New York. 





I was so much troubled 


with catarrh it seriously af: 
Y One bottle 








work. My voice is fully 
ondaate —B. F. 

A. M., Pastor of the Olivet 
Baptist Church, Phila. 
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ELY BROS., bed Warren 8t..' N. ¥. 


a ecians Par. Imrrovap 
er Earn Davums. 
Pro REG Gy naires 
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United States Troops, Seventieth Indiana, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S. WEEKLY, MARCH 16, 1889. 





President Harrison and ex-President Cleveland. 


ice-President Morton. 
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THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT HARRISON—THE P 


Seventieth Indiana—General Harrison’s old Regiment 
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RETURNING FROM THE CAPITOL—Drawn sy 








Seventieth Indiana—General Harrison’s old 





Regiment Grand Marshal Beaver's Staff. 


G FROM THE CAPITOL—Drawy 
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